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FTO a corpo scone NEW-YORK, SATURDAY, JANUARY 7, 1843. VOL. XIL—N* 45. 
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Co Correspondents. 

The “‘ Doctor”? was shipped rg the “ Exact,” Capt. Jonnson, on Tuesday last ; he was 
in fine health, and we trust will! give great satisfaction. 

Lieut. D.— Your pointer was shipped in the same brig, and, like the “‘ Doctor,” is un- 
ger Capt. J.’s especial care. 

A very fine Trotting Staliion, sixteen hands high—a bay, with little or no white—that 
pas taken several first premiums in this State and New Jersey, is for sale cheap. With 
a single exception, he is probably the finest trotting stallion in the country. 

Ss. of N. O.—We can procure you a horse that can trot his mile under three minutes 
“sure,” for $350, Ordinary ‘‘three minute horses ” cannot trot a mile under about 3:20, 
{ they can even go at that pace. 

A very superb pair of dark bay Carriage Horses are on sale here at $700 ; they can go 
together under four minutes—are nearly 16 hands high, and go in fine style. 

J.G. T.— Your letter will be published next week. 

Lum” was made a happy man, we see, at New Orleans onthe 24th ult. “Go it,my 
lum!” As we could not dance at the wedding, we look for ‘ an invite’ to be on hand 
upon the occasion of the ‘* sporting event ” to come off next September.. 

lf H. W. HL, of N.C., will forward a list of his missing Nos., we shall be happy to 
supply them, as faras in our power, free of charge. 








‘THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES © 


FOR THE WEEK ENDING SATURDAY MORNING, JANUARY 7, 1843. 








A SPORTING ADVENTURE IN ARKANSAS. 


BY AN OFFICER OF THE U.S. ARMY, 








* December 17th, 1842. 
Dear Str,— Frog By you, 


] wish you would come out to-morrow at my house. The insects has made 
a perfect smash of my poultry. Nothing haint no chance with ‘em. Bring all 
the dogs you have, and that’s a power,I know. But Jim has been grindin all day, and 
we have lots of corn bread. If you don’t come, the cats and foxes will ruinate me. I 

hav as fine a bull slut asever you seed. Sally sends her love. Yours till to-morrow. 

Excuse mistakes. JAMES RIGGS. 

‘What do you think of that, Charley? Shall we accept of Briggs’ invita- 
tion, and try the foxes at his house to-morrow '—we will go out there to-night» 

and take an early start inthe morning. Some may like this long trailing, but 
give me aquick start. The dogs seem to run better, and I am certain I enjoy 
it more.” 

‘‘As you wish,—I see Eveline has one of her shoes loose—I will go to the 
shop myself, and have it attended to. Inthe meantime, you have the dogs 
separated, and make George and Mark have the ponies got ready ; and, by-the. 
bye, as it will be moonlight to-night, we'll take old Rock and our rifles, and kill 
some ’couns before going to bed. I believe he is more indebted to them than 
to foxes for the loss of his chickens.” 

Having everything ready, we started about four o'clock, and arrived safely 
at Briggs’s. We had thirty dogs, and having seen them well secured in the 
smoke-house, entered the house, where we found Mrs. Sally Briggs getting 
things ready for supper. 

‘How do you do, Madam ?” , 

“How dy do. Take seats, gentlemen. James ain’t at home, but I expect 
him every minute. Run to the spring, Jim, and fetch some water. I have 
only some whiskey, gents, and not very good at that. How is they all at the 
garrison 3” 

‘ Well, I thank you, Madam. 
o.ed with the varments here.” 

* The Lord, sir! you never did see the like. No longer ago than two weeks 
last Saturday, I had the prettiest brood of young chickers you ever did see— 
now I haint ene—not one, to bless my name with—I lost fourteen in one night. 
Ever since you hunted Beckey Jones’s branch, she aint lost so much as a egg 
! told James, says I, James, if you write to those gentlemen, and get them to 
come over, the thing’s out. He would a’ gone over himself, but he was busy 
atering and marking some pigs.” 

The old woman would have run on a week, had not Briggs arrived at this 
moment. 

“ How dy do,—how dy do—Leftenants—god ding it, but I’m glad you're 
come! Have you had something to drink? Bring some more wood here, Jim? 
and Sally, you old critter, make some sassafrack tea. I hear tell of a fellow 
over at Drew’s, when I was there, a perfect soft shell. He’s up here with his 
d~d eternal United States Bank paper, after specie, and if I don’t tear the 
hind sights off a’ him, then call me pony bred. 

‘ Supper’s ready, gentlemen,—walk in, walk in,” said our worthy hostess. 

‘ Hold yer horse, Sally, my darling. Here comes that stranger, and I want 
that saseafrack for his special benefit. By the eternal ! he’s got his hair flop 
ped down on his ears as if they'd bin cut off, and he wanted to hide ’em.”’ 

Ina few moments, a gentleman rode up to the door, very genteelly 
dressed, but bearing a certain air about him, that spoke the money speculator. 
7 How dy do!—get down, and come in. Jim take this stranger’s hoss. 
‘our name’s Knight, sir, I believe.” 

Yes, sir, that is my name. I find myself known in places where I least 
éxpected. Where have I had.the pleasure of seeing you before ?” 

‘No where, sir, no where. I met a friend of yourn to-day, and from the de- 
‘cription he gave me of your phisonominy, I°ll vouch that you are the man. 
Let me introduce you to my frieads P and H , good hard working fel- 
lows, like myself, sir.” 

“Most happy to make your acquaintance, gentlemen,” said the man of the 
City, 


We are sorry to hear you are so much trou- 


’ 








In a few minutes we were seated at honest Briggs’ well filled table, and help- 
‘0g Ourselves to corn bread, pork, &c. &c. Kc. 

“ Will you take tea or coffee, sir?” said Mrs. B. 

‘Tea, Madam, if you please, without milk—I make it an invariable rule in 
the country, as Ido not get cream, to use nothing.” 

You'll find that tea fust rate, Mr. Knight—some of my own raisin’.”’ 

“Ha! ha! you are disposed to be facetious,” said he. 

“ Be what, sir?” said Briggs, who not understandiag the word, thought it 
Implied lying. 

“I meant no harm, sir ;—I wished to say you were witty.” 

“Nota bit of that in my whole coporosity. That’s genuine tea, and I'll 
“wear it,—planted it, grew it, gathered it, and drank it.” 

“Why, it has a peculiar flavor, sir, and not unpleasant.” 

“Tm glad you like it, stranger. Take another cup—I reckon if this tea 
“es imported to some other country, it would bring a fair value.” 

“ Excuse me, sir, for correcting you ; but you mean ezported.” 


he washed his hands and face, we proceeded to the stable to see how the horses 
were feeding. 

Finding them all right, we got our rifles ready, and as the moon was suffi- 
ciently high, started to the woods. Old Rock, not having been on a ’coon hunt 
for some time, was particularly delighted. His barking brought the stranger 
from the dvor, who said he would be delighted to accompany us, as he did not 
feel the least sleepy. Our party consisted of Briggs, Knight, H , George, 
and myself. Mac had some strange notion in his head, and would not accom- 
pany us. We had scarcely struck the branch, before Old Rock took a trail, 
and followed it up the branch about one hundred vards. It then bent towards 
the house, passed behind it, down into an old corn field, where he treed. We 
could hear the bull bitch, that Briggs insisted should go along, tearing the bark 
from the tree, before we quite reached it. 

‘*Whatis that!” said Knight. 

‘“‘That’s the panther,” said Briggs. 

““Good God! you are not hunting panthers !”-—said Knight in evident 
alarm. 

“Tt may not be one,” said Briggs, “ but you had better keep near me, as you 
are not armed,” 

By this time, we had reached the tree, and found a large ‘coon. 
here, stranger, and you will see him.” 

He led him so that the coon would come directly between him and the moon, 
which magnified him co four times his size, which, added to Knight’s fear, made 
him look enurmous—without saying another word, he made directly for the 
house. 

‘‘ Now we've got rid of that character, let’s get rid of this. ‘Take the 
first crack, Jim.’”’ Jim brought the coon between him and the moon, and 
taking deliberate aim, fired. 

‘* That’s a bad shot, Jim—you broke his hind legs, and spiled the skin. Its 
fine fun, for Bell, any how. Look, how she shakeshim. Go it, my slut, you’re 
a jewel.” So we went on, and in two hours had killed six ’coons, four opos- 
sums, and plenty of skunks, which Bell had amused herself shaking tu death, 
whenever she could find them. 





“ Come 


‘“* What on airth is that little nigger laughing at ?” said Briggs, as every now 
and then we could hear Mac break out into the biggest sort of a horse laugh. 
A giggle from George told us he knew, but we forbore questioning him, as the 
mystery would be solved when we got there. On reaching the fence, another 
laugh broke from Mac. ‘‘I got him, Dick,—whar de shears—off wid his ears 
—now his tail—ha! ha! ha! whoop! sich a gettin’ up stairs I neber did 
see.” 

Briggs could stand it no longer—but broke for the house, when Mac’s laugh 
was but a rivulet toa river, compared to Briggs’. 

We soon got to the house, where we found the noise had already roused the 
stranger. 

‘** Come here, stranger, come here, if you want the finest fisning you ever did 
see—such trout !” 

“Trout! trout, did you say! whereis my overcoat? I have a beautiful line 
in the pocket.” The line was soon produced, and baited with a fiy, which was 
ehanged at the suggestion of H to a piece of fat bacon. 

* All ready now?” 

‘* Yes—but where's the water ’—I can’t see it.”’ 

“Oh, never mind the water, our trout are amphibious here,’’ said H—— 

“Well, gentlemen, I’m in a land of wonders,—do with me as you see fit.” 

“Throw your line behind those logs, and let it remain quiet a moment.” 

The line was throwp, and Knight waited with suspense. It was not long. 
Away went the line, and Knight was in ecstacies. ‘‘ How beautifully he plays, 
what strength, what vigor.” His light pole bent, twisted, and a veritable trout 
could not have given him more pleasure.. He soon tired him and drew him to 
the porch ; he raises him from the ground, and he swings in, kicking and strug- 
gling for his life. Knight seizes him, and with a scream of pain and terror, 
rushes to the light. A big rat had put his teeth through his thumb, and was 
now holding on with all the tenacity of a bulldog. Mac had caught about 
twenty, cropped their ears and tails, and let them go. The shears had to be 
used on this une’s neck, before he would release his hold. You may depend 
the stranger was in a rage. 

« Let your boy get my horse, Mr. Briggs, and I will leave you to-night, Sir. 
Here is a twenty dollar note, Sir, to pay for my bill. Such unwarrantable con- 
duct I never knew.” 

“ Don’t fret your gizzard, stranger. 
I can’t take your paper money.” 

““T have no specie, Sir. Take my paper money, or nothing.”’ 

‘‘ See here, stranger, I ain’t a tavern-keeper, nor a bully. I know’d you come 
here to get specie for your d—d paper—for I had items—I’ve been cheated 
once that way, and I’m repaid it. Here’s my hand—now all's right. The next 
time you want to hunt panthers, fish, or drink tea, come see me, and |’ll treat 





I've treated you as well as I know how 


you well.” | ; 
«* We've had fun enough for one night—let’s to bed. We'ilbe off at daylight, 


Briggs, so have all ready to night.” 

« Never mind for me, boys ; take a nightcap and turn in. Here’s your healths.” 

In a few minutes we were asleep. . 

The dogs had us awake by daylight, and we were all ready in a short time 
Briggs grumbled considerably at being obliged to shut Bell up; but as we would 
not start until he did so, he soon gave up. , 

“ Well, god ding it, have it your own way, boys ; but if there’s fighting to 
be done, she’s thar.” , 

“‘ Tell your wife to have us a good hot cup of coffee by 8 o'clock, Briggs.” 

The necessary directions having been given, we got off—striking directly, for 
the corner of the old cornfield, where there was a wide briar patch. We soon 
reached, and putting the hounds if, anxiously awaited their opening. Nor did 
we wait long. The welcome voice of old Harney soon warmed our blood, and 
sent it rushing to our hearts. A few of the coldest dogs joined him, and trailed 
for a quarter of a mile. Then away they went at full speed. Briggs was 
mounted on a fine stout poney, and went through the briars and thickets as 
if nothing was inhis way. You might have heard him yell for five miles. We 
knew it was fox. He kept down the branch for abuut two miles, taking all 





Briggs, Mac, and George again joined, yelling and screaming with delight. 
‘God ding it, Left, he aint twenty yards ahead. Whoop-ho-ho-hoopy, go in 
my dogs.” 

He gave it up at the briar patch, when they run in and killed him. 

‘* Well, gentlemen, I never seed anything like that. My God but it was 
purty. Did you ever hear such a tarnal fuss as they did kick up. If I don’t 
have some pups from them dogs, then d—n a niggar baby whitewashed. My 
poney give in. I thought if anything cou/d stand it, it was him ; but the hills 
fixed him. I never seed horses go over branches like them of your’n ; and they 
ain’t no more tired than nothin’, Let’s to the house, boys, and get some of 
Sally’s whiskey.” 

We did ample justice to the ardent, and also a good breakfast, that Mrs. B. 
had prepared for us. 

In the meantime, George and Mac had been busy with the horses, and they 
now stood eating a little fodder, their bright coats shining as sleek as if their 
hair had not been wet. 

‘Get your breakfasts, boys, and put up Sailor and Trim. I see they have 
cut their feet. Ifyou are not tired, Briggs, we'll give you another hunt to-day, 
and one more to your liking.” 

‘Tired? I'd like to see anybody ketch me getting tired of such fun as this. 
What are you goin’ to do now 7” 

** Do you know where there are two short valleys back of Prospect Hill ?’’ 
‘Do I know where my nose is?” 

‘* Well, then, get on your poney and ride to the first one, and hitch him 
there, and take your rifle with you. I know you never miss, if you have any 
sort of achance. Walk from there to the other gorge, and be careful to keep 
weil down the side of the mountain, and then come up the gorge until you come 
within fifty yards of its end—” 

“* What’s all this for ?” 

“Why, I know where a large wolf uses, and if we can start him he will 
make for one of those places. He'll be certain not to go down the one where 
he sees your poney, and not the other if he smells your trail. ‘T'herefore 
keep well down the mountain, and take Bell with you, for should you only 
wound him, you will have as much fighting as you want.” 

Briggs was soon off, and having given directions to Mac and George, to go 
to garrison, we started, In about an hour we reached the place where we ex- 
pected to start him. It was a piece of table land, high up in the hills (for moun 
tains we cannot properly call them), covered here and there with about an acre 
of briars and vine. In one of these we were almost certain of finding him. 
We hunted several, however, without any success, but at last jumped him in a 
very small thicket, which we were upon the point of passing, not thinking it worthy 
of notice. He went away directly towards the passes. We followed the dogs 
as well as the nature of the country would permit. Several times we could 
scarcely hear them—when we could get upon a level place we gained upon them. 
The dogs were about half a mile ahead, and making directly for the gorge where 
the poney was hitched. We could then hear them turn directly to the right, 
towards Briggs. We put spurs to our horses, endeavoring to reach them by 
the time they did. We were late, however, but heard the crack of Briggs’s 
rifle, and knew all was right. When we reached the gorge we saw nothing of 
Briggs or the dogs, but heard noise enough about 300 yards below to frighten 
the devil. We hitched our horses, and hastened down as fast as possible, pas- 
sing on our way Briggs’s hat and rifle about fifty yards apart. When we got 
there, there was Briggs trying to keep the hounds off the wolf, so that his slut 
could have a fair fight. We got them off after a while, and at it they went. 
The slut had had him by the shoulder, but by his superior strength he broke 
her hold, when she got him again by the foreleg. This she actually broke be- 
fore she would let go, when they rolled over several times together. Here she 
got him by the throat, and.the fight soon ended. It would be impossible to de- 
scribe the conduct of Briggs during the fight. The bitch was severely punish~ 
ed ; she bled from more than twenty very severe wounds, but would have died 
before she gave up. His ball had taken effect in the hind leg, and shattered it , 
but the wolf had got down the gorge two hundred yards befere the slut could 
catch h'm. We bade Briggs adieu, with many promises to call and see him 
soon. We reached home, dogs, horses, and men, pretty well used up. 

The next day, whilst mounting guard, our friend Knight rode up. I knew 
that my uniform made such an alteration in me, that he would not recognise 
the ‘hard working fellow” at Briggs’. 

‘Good morning, sir,” said he, ‘can you inform me where the commanding 
officer's quarters are !” 

‘Those are they,” said I, pointing them out to him. 

He stopped a moment and looked at me, and was upon the point of riding 
off, when he came back, and said—* I believe I have had the pleasure of seeing 
you before somewhere ?” 

+ Yes, sir, I took tea with you night before last, at Mr. Briggs’.” 

Hogarth ought to have been there, to take the expression of his face. He 
never stopped to see the commanding officer, but made straight for Little Rock 
—which was the last I ever heard of him. 








New Publications. —The Harpers have issued No. 12, of their Library of 
Select Novels, being Bulwer’s “ Alice, or the Mysteries : a sequel to “ Ernest 
Maltravers.”’ It is sold at 25 cents, like the other volumes of this new, hand- 
some, and very cheap edition. 

The Knickerbocker, Democratic Review, avd Merchant’s Magazine, for 
January have been punctually placed on our table this week. The Review and 
“Qld Knick” are capital as usual. Mr. Crarx's gossip with his readers in the 
latter monthly are spirited and graceful in an eminent degree. 

Mr Mason has sent us isis re publications of Blackwogd’s, and the Dublin 
University Mageziae. Also of Bentley's Miscellany, which we are glad to 
fine is no longer to be re-published, having sadly fallen off in interest since Mr. 
Ainsworth's withdrawal from its editorial conduct. 





EPIGRAM, ON A CERTAIN HERO AND HEROINE. 


In raising names to noble rank 
Not always true desert prevails ; 


But Honour’s self may take delight T. H. 





In hoisting such top-gallant Sales ! 
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_* On blithesome frolics bent, the youthful swains, 
While e work of man is Jaid at rest, 
Fond o’e: river crowd, in various sport, 
And revelry dissolved.”—THomson's SEASONS. 

The game of curling may justly be regarded as one of the national amuse- 
ments of Scotland. It is practised in the winter during frost, and consists in 
sliding stones along the ice to a particular mark. It has some resemblance to 
the game of bowls. 

The stones employed in it are made from blocks of whinstone, or granite, of 
a close texture, and capable of taking afine polish. They are of a spherical 
form, flattened above and below, so that their breadth may be nearly equal to 
twice their thickness. The upper and under surfaces are made parallel to one 
another, and the angles of both are rounded off. This under surface, or sole, 
as it is called, ought to be perfectly level, and is polished as finely as possible, 
that the stone may move easily along. When thus prepared, a handle is in- 
serted into the upper surface, generally of iron, sometimes of wood. They are 
from thirty to sixty pounds’ weight, (avoirdupois), according to the strength of 
the person who uses them. 

The rink* is that portion of the ice which is allotted for conducting the game. 
The chief thing to be attended to, in choosing a rink, is, that the ice be level, 
smooth, and free from cracks. The place for the rink being chosen, a mark is 
made at each end, called a tee or witter. It is a small hole made in the ice, 
round which two circles of different diameters are drawn, that the relative dis- 
tance of the stones from the ¢ee may be calculated at sight, as actual measure- 
ment isnot permitted until the playing at each end be finished. These circles 
are called broughs. A score is then drawn across the rink at each end, distant 
from the tee about a sixth part of the length of the rink. This is called the 
hogscore, and those stones which do not pass that line, are, to use the language 
of the turf, distanced, and thrown aside as useless. The length of the rink 
varies from thirty to fifty yards, according to the smoothness of the ice. The 
breadth is about ten or twelve feet. There are generally sixteen stones, each 
party having eight ; occasionally, the players use two stones. It is necessary 
that each curler should have a pair of crampits, flat pieces of iron, with spikes, 
to enable him to stand firm, and to be provided with a broom, in order to sweep 
away anything on the ice that may impede the progress of the stone. At first 
the game is remarkably simple. The ead, or first that plays, endeavors to lay 
his stone as near the dee as possible. If it be a little short of it, upon the mid- 
dle of the rink, it is reckoned to be fully better laid, than if it touched it. The 
object of the next in order is nearly the same as that of the lead. When he 
attempts to strike away the stone of his antagonist, if he miss his aim, his stone 
will pass by, and be completely useless. But if he place his stone near the éee, 
without minding that of his antagonist, it has a chance of remaining there, and 
gaining a shot to his party. The object of the next in order is to guard the 
stone of his partner, if it be near the éee, or to strike off that of his antagonist, 
if it be nearer. The one who follows, if a stone belonging to his own party 
be nearest the ¢ee, attempts to guard it ; if one of the opposite party, to strike 
it off, or to make the stone rest as near the fee as possible, if no stone be near 
the tee. 

As the game advances, it becomes always more intricate. Sometimes the 
stone nearest the fee, which is called the winner, is so guarded, that there is 
no possibility of getting at it directly. It then becomes unecessary, in order to 

t it removed, to strike another stone lying at the side, in an oblique direction. 

his is one of the neatest parts of the game. But when the winner cannot be 
reached, even in this way, the last in order but one or two, must then endea.- 
vor to remove the opposing stones, by striking them with great force. If each 
curler uses two stones, the*driver (id est, the last in order) may clear the ice 
with his first stone, in order to get at the winner with his last. Sometimes 
the stones are situated in such acritical manner, that the driver, to avoid the 
risk of losing any shots which his party may have gained, throws away his 
stone without attempting anything. When the stones on both sides have been 
all played, the one nearest the ¢ee counts one ; and if the second, third, fourth, 
&c., belong to the same side, all these count so many shots, thirty-one of which, 
for each side, is the number usually played for. From many concurring cir- 
cumstances, there is every reason to believe that the game of curling was in. 
troduced into this country, by the Flemings, in the fifteenth, or about the be- 

inning of the sixteenth century. It is well known that, in the reigns of Henry 
v. and VI. of England, and James I. of Scotland, many of them went over to 
Scotland, and settled as mechanics and manufacturers in the towns and vil- 
lages, which had been much depopulated during the destructive wars betwixt 
the two kingdoms. Then, however, it must have been in a very imperfect 
state, and resembled more a game of quoits upon the ice. 


There are few amusements which excite more interest than the game of 
curling. In the severest weather, a good curler, while engaged in his favorite 
amusement, feels no ‘‘chillingcold.”” In playing himself, and assisting his 
partners with the broom, he finds sufficient exercise to keep the blood circula- 
ting. It must, therefore, be highly conducive to health; and, being perform- 
ed at atime when the labors of the field are at a stand, it gives little interrup. 
tion to business. It brings men together in socia! intercourse, it enlarges and 
strengthens the ties of friendship, and enlivens the dreary hours of winter with 
festivity and happiness. Lenden Sporting Review for Dec. 1842. 





* Rink or renk means a course or race. 


THE LATE ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 





Believing with the poet, that 
‘¢ An honest man’s the noblest work of God,” 

we may with sorrow announce that one of God's noblest works was taken from 
us on the hight of last Saturday, when Allan Cunningham died at his residence 
in Pimlico. Above two years ago our departed friend was struck by paralysis ; 
but had rallied sufficiently not only toresume the full use of his faculties, and 
engage in various literary and other trying avocations, but to enjoy social life 
with all the pleasantry of a cheerful and entertaining disposition. On Friday 
morning, however, the second and fatal blow came, which prostrated his robust 
frame, and, within a few hours, laid ali his intelligence as a clod of the earth. 
Allan Cunningham was a distinguished man, and an honor to his country. Of 
respectable Scottish parentage, he was originally bred as a common stone ma- 
son in his native Nithsdale ; but, like arother Burns, by the diat of his talents, 
soon raised himself above the condition in which fortune had placed him, and 
attracted the notice of his surrounding contemporaries. The éclat which at- 
tended some of his poetical productions led to his determination to embrace 
literature as a profession ; and he came to the great mart, London, in pursuit of 
his dearly cherished object. He obtained an engagement on the newspaper 
daily press ; and for a time wrote as a reporter, publishing besides occasional 
effusions in verse in several of the journals. These were always simple and 
feeling, founded on the ballad-beauties of his northern home; though in in- 
stances which we can well remember somewhat rude and unpolished.* From 
the daily and nightly toil of the newspaper Allan efter a whi'e emancipated him. 
self, and not only commenced author, but formed a connexion with Sir Fran- 
cis (then Mr.) Chantrey, which had great influence upon the future career 
of both parties. Though acting in a comparatively humble capacity, Chantrey, 
we have every reason to believe, was deeply indebted to Cunningham for those 
poetical ideas which raised his most successful sculpture into reputation, end 
himself into the high road to eminence and wealth. Not that Chantrey was 
himself destitute of imagination ; but that he derived infinite benefit from the 
hints elicited by collision with his bookkeeper and smanuensis. In another 
manuer also the services of the latter were of inestimable value to the artist. 
From his intercourse with the press, Cuoningham had ready access to that po- 
tentia! auxiliary ; and his pen was most prolific and indefatigable in proclaiming 
far and wide the skill of his friend ; in fighting his battles where public compe- 
tition was the order of the day; and, in fact, doing everything to promote his 
interests which newspaper support could accomplish. Sir Francis by bis will 

made a grateful acknowledgment for this faithful and effectual devotedness. 
Comfortab!y situated in the studio of Chantrey, offering muck of congenial 
— and bringing him into contact with men of rank and genius, Allan had 
eisure enough to cultivate his own literary tastes, and in succession to produce 
a namber of estimabie works. His own poetry stamped his name with dis- 
tinction among the minstrels of Scotland; and Scott, Hogg, and others in the 
foremost rank, at once allowed his brotherhood. His best compositions are 
sweetly natural as well as national; and many of them stirring and spirited, 
contrasting finely with the melancholy strains of others, wherein dool and mis- 


fortune supersede the martial theme. His biography of Burns, whom he had} ¢ 


seen in his boyhood, and worshipped throughout his life (and to whom in his 
features he bore a more than slight resemblance), is among his labors of love. 
His other principal works are the *‘ Lives of the Painters,” “ Songs of Galway 
and other Poems,” &c.; and it is stated, that only two nights before his death 
he finished the biography of his friend, Sir David Wilkie. 

We speak of his friend, Sir David Wilkie, his friend, Sir Walter Scott, and 





* Of this, we may relate an anecdote strikingly characteristic of the poet. He pre- 
sented some lines to us for a periodical publication of which we were then editor ; and, 
when printed, we took the liberty to point out to him a grammatical error, which we 
wished him to correct. ‘‘ Na,” said he, *‘I will make no alteration. Grammar, or no 
grammar, it must goin asI wrote it, or not at all. What dol care for the gender of 
pronouns! Wecare naething for such things in Nithsdale, and I won’t inLondon!” 
And so the ungrammatical which for who was published.—Ed, L, G, 


himself and to others.* A rare share of sound common sense accompanied his 
fanciful faculties ; and as a man fit for business and the most ordinary concerns 
and duties, he was so regular and attentive, that it would hardly have been sup- 
posed he could so palpably claim a right to exercise or play off the eccentrici- 
ties of the poet. 

In his domestic and private life he was equally deserving of praise. Blessed 
with an excelleut wife, and a family (including one daughter) not unworthy of 
their parentage, he saw his sons reach the age of manhood, and embark under 
happy auspices in the turmoil of life. His eldest, after finishing his education 
with honor at Addiscomb,t is now serving his country in the east, as is also the 
second brother. His youngest, Peter, has already made himself reputably 
known to the world of letters. 





* Of this, Jet another private note speak. When the great success of the Literar 
Gazette induced others (the majority of which are now Sereeten) to take the field, and, 
imitating its model, run a race for public favor, it was natural that they should seek the 
assistance of ready and practised writers. Among the rest, Cunningham was invited, 
and a fair remuneration offered to him; but so honorable was his feeling, that though 
under no vbligation whatever to the editor of the Gazette, except that of a long-che- 
rished mutual regard, he would not accept of any engagement, until he had communi- 
cated the matter to him, and expressed his resolution not to write a line which would 
interfere with his interest. It need hardly be added that so uncalled-for a sacrifice (and 
by one who had the claims of a young family upon him) could not for a moment be lis- 
tened to ; and that he had not merely the hearty assent, but the earnest persuasion of 
his friend to become his immediate rival.—Ed. L. G. 

t On the night of the day when he ee he came to town in time to join his father 
and mother in the writer’s house, with the joyous news of his distinguished success ; 
and a happier group was never seen than when his health and prosperity was toasted 
w ith cheers at the midnight hour.—Ed. L. G. London Literary Gazette. 
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“A FAMILIAR,” 
FYROM THE TIPTON SLASHER TO THE AMERICAN GIANT. 


Well, my infant, how fares it with pluck and with cly ? 
The day for our milling each other draws nigh ; 

Just permit me to pop one fair query, and true, 

Dost half like the job they have set thee to do? 

Why the training alone, whacking Giant’s, enough 

To detect if one’s made of the right sort of stuff, 

I confess it is anything else but delight 

Bar that pleasing and needful addendum —the fight ! 

Just fancy a cove now, like either of us, 

About whom half the country is making a fuss, 

Bub aad grub all forswearing, though fit for a Duke, 

And running away from the larder and cook, 

Discarded, forsaken, and suddenly too, 

With “ exchanges” forced on us, distasteful, in lieu : 

First physic works us; next, we work on the run, 

With “‘heavy” restrictions, and prog that’s half done, 

(This ‘‘ establishing raw,”’ is a queer sort of fun :) 

For myself, I plead guilty in loving my gullet, 

And am not overnice at bread sauce and a pullet, 

But then I’m not such a carnivorous clown 

Not to wish it, unlike all my backers, done brown ! 

As to walking, Oh crikey! stiil worser, to play 

At skittles, or foot ball, three fourths of the day, 

Save when one is practising throwing and stops, 

Or slogging amain at a pocket—of hops. 

Some Joskin to spar with, they’re certain to find, 

Spite your wuats! and his peaceful * improvement of mind.”’ 
Ob, farewell to the clay, and adieu to the song, 

The first you mayn’t wet ; for the last you may long; 

Yet, you’re whipped off to bed like a kid that’s done wrong. 
’Twixt the sheets, from old Morpheus une scarce gets a hug, 
Ere your Mentor is with you, and bawls in your lug, 
(Would the d——| had stopped up the hole in his mug !) 
‘Time, time,” with a watch that won’t stop, “ it is four, 

I have rapped at the walls till my knuckles are sore 

For a chap wot means fighting ‘tis idle to snore,” 

From your nest you must start, though like trooper, you swear, 
The hop sack is here, and the dumb bells are there, 

‘* Pray what shall I take first?” ** be d—d,—take the air !”’ 
However, in training, we must do all that, 

Whilst as to the meat we must not, cut it fat, 

Uur comforts abjure, and our habits must doff all, 

And to sink a spare stone, we must first sink the offal ; 
Experience has proved these the methods to win, 

And there's no trade at last, like the traffic in tin! 

Come it fine as a star, and don’t hold me too light, 
England’s honor is left, and believe me, my right ; 

Whilst as for America, let her be merry 

When her valorous champion has swallowed 


Era, of Nov. 27. THE PERRY. 


GERMAN AND ITALIAN SINGERS. 


There exists in this country a party of musical critics, who, on all occa- 
sions seek to extol German singers at the expense of the vocalists whom “ the 
sweet South” supplies us with. According to the doctrine of the critics in 
question, the singers of Germany are better taught, more reverential towards 
the composer with whose works they may be dealing, and possessed, moreover, 
with loftier notions of the dignity of their own art. The singers of Italy are, 
on the other hand, described as mere manufacturers of musical tinsel—as 











venders of a somewhat limited stock uf vocal embroidery. 

This style of criticism has been devised and diffused, to a great extent, by 
English professional musicians ; and it has its origin, we fear, in a feeling of 
envy. For a very long period, Italian singers have overshadowed the vocal. 
ists of all other countries. From England have the great singers of the South 
drawn their largest measure of reward; and it is natural, perhaps, that Eng- 
lish singers should look with no feelings of peculiar complacency on the suc. 
cesses of the foreign artists, who have taken almost exclusive possession of the 
English musica! market. 

Whatever may have been the origin of the fecling to which we allude—the 
existence of the feeling itself is undoudted. In a very clever notice by the 
Spectator of the revival, at Covent-Garden, of Mozart’s ‘* Marriage of Figaro,” 
may be traced the influence of the school of criticism to which we have ad- 
verted. The criticism is penned by one who evidently understands music. 
Whether the critic understands the higher principles of the art of singing, as 
well as he understands the merits of variuus composers, is, however, a different 
question. 

The critic inthe Spectator, after bestowing the praise which that wonder- 
ful work demands, on * The Marriage of Figaro,” asks— 

‘*What, then, is its proper habitation ? by whom should it be played? to 
whom shou!d it be addressed? Mozart, it would seem, has answered the 
last question ; for, like all his operas, it was written fur and produced in Ger- 
many. With Italians generally, he never was a favourite; and the Itelian 
singers of his time, accustomed as they were to the beautiful cantilena of 
Paisiello, Sacchini, and Cimarosa, accused him of having removed the pedes- 
tal from the stage and placed it in the orchestra. With their successors of 
the present day Mozart is a barbarian; relentlessly grasping them in the fet- 
ters of time, and weaving around them the artful web of his accompaniment, 
he forbids that sort of display which constitutes the only charm of a modern 
opera-song. Accustomed to regard every such composition as a mere sketch, 
they know not how to deal witha finished picture. Witness the undisguised 
listlessness with which Grisi and Rubini walk through their parte im any 
opera of Mozart—the evident reluctance with which they come to a disagree- 
able duty, and the awkward and barbarous devices which they use to lower 
the classical elevation of his style to the wretched standard of Donizetti. 
No; Mozart in the hands of modern Italians will never do. Here and there 
you find an exception: Camporese was one, but Camporese was a woman of 
education, and endowed with a quick and accurate perception of whatever 
was beautiful inart. Such exceptions only prove the rule. In Germany we 
have felt, and we acknowledge, the truth of ou- correspondent’s remark, that 
Figaro’s Hochzeit is not Le Nozze di Figaro.’ If performed in Italy, or by 
Italians, we must close our ears; if by Germans, we must shut our eyes 

Rut the Germans, at any rate, do their best. They bring to their work cor- 
ial reverence for the composer, and a correct knowledge of his design. The 
disadvantage of the language is compensated by the scrupulous accuracy of 
the performance: you have all that Mozart wrote, and you have nothing 
more. Give us this, and we will pardon Figaro’s squab figure, and Susan. 
nah’s ‘streams of dropping ringlets.’ Let us remember, too, that every 
italian Figaro will not resemble our correspondent’s portrait: we have ail 
seen one of herculean stature and make—portly, tall, and brawny—one who 
could have placed his intended bride in his cuat pocket, and walked off the 
stage with her.” 

his is very pleasantly written ; but much may, we think, be urged against 
the truth of the judgments pronounced by the writer. Itis true, indeed, that 
the Italian singers do not love Mozart so much as they love the works of 





many of their countrymen; but it is not surely unnatura! that a people, who 


the fine arts. But every nation is, in fact, unjust tow With 
forts of its neighbours. Euach nation ibder silos, or, eit ean’ intellectual ef. 
over-rates the literary and artistic merits of other countries oy nePene, 
fashion at present is, perhaps, to exaggerate the merits of German ve Us, { 
and German art ; while to France we boldly deny the power of Pp llosopt, 
anything like high poetry; nor do we willingly admit (a few of tperoduecin 
maticians being set aside) that our French neighbors have produced « Mathe. 
found thinkers, with the exception of those who have recently fer elu 
selves on German models. med them, 

Inour own country, justice was long withheld from Wordsworth 
versely we are disposed to exaggerate the merits of the great thinkers Con, 
16th and 17th centuries, when compared with the merits of the passer t 
who preceded them. Thus critics of no inconsiderable talent and a 
never tire of uttering encomiums on Bacon and his contemporaries——¢ ey 
ums well deserved, it is true, if Bacon and his contemporaries shall be — 
against the men who have succeeded them—yet encomiums of dovbtiu) hed 
when a fair measure of justice shall be extended to the old schoolmen or Gath 
whose influence Bacon raised the standard of revolt. * 2Gaing, 

It is difficult, in short, for any generation to dispense equal justice be 
the conflicting claims of generations that are past, It is no less diffic 
each nation to dispense equal justice between the conflicting claims of i 
intellectual progeny and those of foreign countries. The Italian gin vn 
be unjust to Mozart. Let them be held excused: Mozart was not = ie : 
Half of our own national predilections and antipathies have no better fon r 
tions. Italian singers, we repeat, may be unjust to Mozart, yet we ne wer 
admit, in all its force, the censure which the critic in the Spectator ee grs 
rected against the Italian representatives of Mozart's heroes and “se di. 
We claim for Grisi the very highest merit as the representative of 0 
Anna, and we may wait long ere Germany shall produce a Figaro ¢ ult 
Lablache. al to 

But even if we could admit the absolute truth of all that the Spectator }, 

. 43 ote : . as 
urged against Grisi and Rubini, as singers of Mozart’s music, we should 
demur to the justice of the judgment pronounced on the general meri 
Italian and German singers. 

To us it appears that the critic in the Spectator confounds the attribut 
of singers and of composers. ‘The German singers are, we admit, subjected 
to a more rigorous education than the Italians, but not more rigorous, — ; 
as the attainment of those ends which are peculiar to a singer is Conetted 
No: German singers are regularly and rigorously drilled in the elementary 
portion of the musical cumposer’s art. ‘They are admirable time iste~the 
understand the rules of harmonic proportion—they are skilled in Counter.point 
—they are, moreover, most energetic in bringing these acquirements to bear 
upon their audiences. 

Such are among the merits of German singers. But we deny to them q 
knowledge of the higher mysteries of the singer’s art. ‘The voice is the sing. 
er’s instrument; and, with the capabilities of the voice, we deny that German 
singers possess any very profound acquaintance. They sing in time, and are 
studious of correct intonation; but of tone, that highest charm of which the 
voice is susceptible, German singers know nothing. Their tone is almost ip. 
variably hard and displeasing. Of the principles by which tone of the finest 
kind may be produced, German, English, avd French singers are ridiculously 
ignorant. With all good Italian teachers, on the other hand, tone is the first 
object. Unless by accident, a German, English, or French singer scarcely 
ever produces a note, of which the tone is pure. It is guttural, or nasal, or 
dental, or palatal. Pure tone--tone evolved on sound principles from the 
chest is scarcely ever heard excepting in the case of Italian vocalists. They 
alone, in fact, are taught to sing in conformity with the highest principles of 
that art, whizh ought to be, especially, the singer’s. German singers may 
produce notcs which involve no violation of time or tune. They may pro. 
duce these notes, moreover, with great earnestness ; and the effect of that 
earnestness may not be without deep effects on the audiences. Still, as com. 
pared with the great singers of Italy, the best German singers are little better 
than barbarians, so far as knowledge of the art of singing is concerned. As 
mere musicians the superiority may, on the other hand, rest with the Ger. 
mans. ‘They are better read in the works of great composers—they are better 
fitted to direct an orchestra; they would make a much better figure in the 
preparation of a score than their Italian rivals. But, after comparing Germans 
with Italians as singers, to award the superiority to the former isto confound 
together arts that are totally distinct. Mozart is a greater composer than 
Donizetti or Bellini; but the superiority ef Mozart to these Italian composers 
is not greater than the superiority of Pasta, Grisi, Malibran, Donzelli, Rubini, 
and Lablache, to the best singers that ever Germany produced. In know- 
ledge of the composer's art, the German singers are, we repeat, superior to the 
Italian. In knowledge of the singers art, it would require a calculus of no 


ordinary power to measure the infericrity of the Germans. 
London Morning Post. 
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ATTACHMENT BETWEEN A DOG AND A PONY. 





Almost every one is aware of instances of strong affection between can’ne a0: 
mals and the horse ; but the following instance of the sagacity and intelligence 
of a dog, in its attaclment to a pony, ranks anongst the highest within out 
knowledge. We are in possession of the name of the owner of the anima’, 
who is a person of the highest respectability and veracity, and we have no coud! 
the story is strictly true. 

The dog in question is a very large and singularly beautiful Newfoundlan 
under two years old, and brought up by its present owner from its puppyhoo 
In the early part of last summer, this geatieman bought a very small chesnut 
pony, chiefly for the use of his children ; and as his house stands in the centre 
of an enclosure of about half an acre, and there being no proper stable accom 
modation for ‘‘ Chessy,” he was allowed a tolerably free use of the premises, ' 
one corner of which stands Bob's couch. Bob, however, during the day's 
| chained up, and is only let loose at night, both for the sake of his healt, and to 
enable him the better to discharge his more immediate functions as sentine 
No sooner was Chessy inducted and introduced to him, than be leaped upon bis 
neck, bugged him with his great paws, and licked his face with the utmost 4? 
pearance of affection; in short, a treaty of amity was formed, and the 'w° be- 
came henceforth almost inseparable. Their enjoyment was chiefly a night, 
after Bob had been released from his day’s duty on the chain, which now seem? 
greatly more irksome to him than usual. Their nocturnal amusement 
sisted much of the usual freaks and gambols common to their respective “! 
and of coursing each other about the yard, which they did with so much ¢? 
and good will, as frequently to prevent the sleep of the family, and great! © 
injure the trim gravel walks on the smooth tidiness of which the owner pr" 
himself not a little. Chessy’s dwelling, in the meantime, was a mere y wr 
built against the gable of the dwelling house, and fronted by the windows “b 
small manufactery within the premises, at about eight or ten yards eg 
In order to put an end to the annoyance caused by their nightly gambo ist 
shed was inclosed by a pair of fulding doors, epened by a wooden thum © 
Tato this shed, of which he had the free range, Chessy was nightly encore 
but somehow it frequently happened that no sooner had the family gone we 
than they were disturbed by the sound of Chessy’s feet, galloping net by 
yard like a horse possessed ; while the whole neighborhood was made ye 
“the deep-mouthed welcome ” bayed forth to him by Bob, as they flew me om 
their mad career, equally regardless of the gravelled walks and the non, “ae 
master and the bairons. Many were the conjectures as to the means 9 
used to escape from his prison. Oue person suggested that some one at 
locked the door, but that was overruled when it was stated that the oe! es 
uo lock ; and a certaiu Miss Budd insisted that Chessy was uncanny, i - 
caped by an opening in the roof originally intended for a chimney ; but peo 
tion also was abandoned on its being ascertained that the opening !° rants 
had been for some time built up. The master in his wrath blamed the . 
and children, and the puzzle might still have been unsolved, but for & accit 
circumstance. sion to be a 
It happened on a pariicalar mornirg that the workmen ha! acca” 
the manufactory at a very early hour, and observing Bob leaping P , pot the 
ing against the stable door, it immediately occurred to them thet -. sfore the 
sole agent in the liberation of his friend, was at least an acces!) seu of 8 
fact, or guilty actor art and part; and watching bim from the wig opel 
workshop, Bob was detected in flagrante dilecti in undoing the latch, @ ad there 
ing one of the halves of the door, and turning out Chessy, and — rom 8 
proceeded to make sport to certain Philistines, who were observing re in the 
neighboring window. This being discovered, excited no little won 
family ; but it was nothirg to what followed. 

Chessy had been provided with a suit of new harness, 
make himself useful in the delivery of certain packages amo he was de 
customers in town. It was reputed that a person under whose _ applicatio® 
spatched on one of these missions, had offended Ubessy by a tov “y ban hed 
of the whip; and some days thereafter, when the two four footec was cirect@d 
been permitted to indulge in a few gambols in the yard. this cogent hand, be 
to catch Chessy and put him into harness. Taking the bridle ' 6 
walked up to him and attempted to put it on his head as usual ? to look, #2” 
throwing back his ears, and looking as fierce as it was in his pre ensued, 
juted him freely with his heels, end refused to be caught. A ch 


which Bob took a most active part—with great impartiality, however, # 
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— _ ao . . *>* . her 

sake of enjoying the fun, than with a view of aiding eit 
jeatly mee pene and aaa ae Chessy driven into a corner; his biped 
if she par “fb che bridle in his hand, still striving hard to get it on his head, 
sorsuels - ; he was apparently about to succeed, Chessy, by a sudden leap and 
even, JOE lication of his heels to the stomach of his pursuer, was in a moment 
et eee This game was continued for some time, to the amusement 
o yes of the family, as well as Bob, till at last assistance was obtained, and 
fo 


v ed. ' ; ; 
Ce enighte after this, Chessy’s mistress, who is an invalid, was disturbed 


_gmething which she took to be rattling of chains on the pavement below. 
‘| poise was loud and peculiar, and being accompanied by the sound of the 
” * both horse and dog in full career, she got out of bed, and there to be sure 
a Kee dog carrying the bridle in his teeth, and pursuing the pony round every 
ene of the premises in full scamper, every instant leaping upon his back, and 
er og fruitless efforts to put on the bridle. The scene altogether was so ex: 
7 otdi080Y that she called her husband out of bed, and both stood at the win- 
* for nearly half an hour, witnessing this most extraordinary attempt. 
at appears that the dog had undone the stable latch, pulled open the door, 
ve out the poay, taken dewn the bridle from a pin in the wall where it hung, 
“yen endeavored to bridle him. Whether Bod intended merely to indulge 
" pself in the recreation of a ride or a drive, or whether, under the influence of 
-. ong temptation, he had intended the perpetration of a felony by stealing his 
-asiet’s horse, has not yet heen ascertained; and, as was remarked by Miss 
‘dat the time, * he knows best himself.” Caledonian Mercury. 


SCENIC ILLUSIONS OF THE STAGE. 


From the London Examiner. 

j:has been @ question of some interest in connexion with the stage—to what 
qjeot the resources of scenery, and the various means of scenic illusion, are 
-perly admissible. But it is surely a very simple question. It has been per- 
sed by the introduction of extranevus circumstances that have nothing in 
‘ye world to do with it. 

“The principle of the matter is easily stated, and resolves itself into this. 
pyerything should be done of which the art of the stage 1s capable, to realize the 
jeotion Of the dramatist: to embody the idea of the drama. If this is lost 
.got of for an instant—the greater the splendor, the greater the mistake. If 
4s is steadily kept in view—the more completely every artifice and resource 
jue scene 1s brought to bear upon it, the greater the justice that will be done 
wot only to the genius of the poet but to the high and instructive purpose of 
the stage. 

This bas been felt from the earliest time. It is nonsense to talk of poetry 
jee as needing nO assistance foreign to itself; of the cunning of the scene 
eng best left to be imagined ; why was the peem brought out at all from the 
set! To suppose a divorce between the senses and the imagination in a the- 
je, is to Suppose a silliness. The fancy has more inlets than one, and it were 
wise tv shut the ear as to refuse to feed the eye. It was not thus the most 
yeal poet in the world went to work in the matter. 

When Auschylus introduced the second actor, he gave the Athenians their 
winted scene. They saw within their theatre not only the friend and deliverer of 
jynenity, but the rock to which he was bound: one of the wild chavs of Scy- 
an mountains, springing up from the rest with its broad face southward, 
vanbering into the sky. It was for AZ schylus that Agatharchus painted the 
jst scene which had ever been made to agree with the rules of linear perspec- 
we. Itis altogether to Aischylus the Greek stage owed the introduction of 
machinery and mechanic devices. When the Ocean Nymphs appeared to Pro- 
yetieus, they came in a winged chariot. When Father Ocean arrived, it was 
a winged horse of the sea. By his instructions first, the Gods of the stage 
vere actually seen descending through the air, the men or demigods beheld with- 
iawn from the earth. The ** hollow places beneath,” the contrivances for 
under and lightning or for the apparent fall or burning of a house, date from 
ps time. When he resolved to open his Agamemnon with the grand figure of 
be watchman on the solitary tower at Mycena—he was not content to !eave to 
': own unassisted impression that most magnificent poetry, or to abandon to 
sown unaided impulses that most quick-witted and imaginative audience. He 
sided to the farthermost wall of the scene an upper story, to increase the idea 
{ possible vastness in the prospect, and beguile the Athenians into momentary 
elief that the restless gaze of the unwearied watchman could with little effort 

iave indeed stretched itself along the measureless range of highlands between 

Lurope and Asia. So it was Ausehylus by whom the evolutions of the choruses 
were first superintended with the most anxiuus atter.tion ; and at Athens it was 
jot thought unworthy of honorable mention in the life of a man who is known 
us as the most sublime and original of poets, that he first invented a number 
' minute additions to the theatrical wardrobe. When Sophocles and Euripides 
ajoyed the tragic throne, illusions of the stage were carried farther still; and 
‘siloctetes himself need not have limped across the theatre before the audience 
ere, if the desert Lemnos had not been to them quite as palpable ; if the rock, 
ue hospitable cave, the fountains, and the wave-washed cliffs, had not been 
ure to help the realizat ou of the poetry, and take part in the melancholy 
unos of the suffering hero. 

The wretched landscapes discovered in Herculaneum are no guide to the 
maouer in which these effects were produced. Many passages in Plato's dia- 
gues would of themselves disprove this. But in truth the subject of stage 
yerspective had become a positive matter of science in the age ot Pericles. 
Vhen Anaxagoras was flung into prison on a charge of blasphemy, the philo- 
opher occupied his leisure before trial with writing on the perspective of the 
sneatre. 

So much for the greatest dramatic authorities of the Ancient world. They 
would afford to make these exertions, the patronage of the wealthy enabled 
hem to do so, and they were made accordingly. We come to the greatest 
iramatic authorities of the Modern world, and find what it is that has perplexed 
ie question. It is a remark of Bishop Thirlwall in his excellent Greek history, 
‘hat it_ must not be supposed ‘‘the imagination of an Athenian audience was 
ess capable of apprehending the poet’s description, and of filling up his out- 
uues with colors of its own, than that of Shakspeare’s contemporaries: but 
ue more fastidious taste of the Athenian seems to have required that, while 
ue higher faculties were gratified, the Eye and the Ear should perceive nothing 
wuich tended to disturb this impression.” Yet it is hardly correctly put. The 
‘eof Elizabeth contrasts in truth with the age of Pericles only in this respect 
~ihat what the one could afford to do, and did; the other could not afford to 
“0, and did not. Poor Shakspeare had to fight a hard battle enough to get rid of 
‘le Dears ; it was not for him to be particular about the blanket. So up went 
‘de Dlanket for a scene, and to work went those ‘* imaginary forces,” not invoked 
‘om the will but from the poverty of the great poet and his fellows. Yet for 
‘\this has he most carefully guarded himself against misrepresentation in this 
walter, not unimportant to a dramatist with a lofty sense of art. In the con- 
‘uction of all his plays, not seldom in the mere stage directions of the scene, 
"e find as it were his protest and appeal to posterity. The ‘‘ignorant present’’ 
‘ed at those times from before him. He was not for an age, but for all ages : 
‘ud he did not write for the scanty, poverty-stricken illusion of his day, but for 
‘“¢ gorgeous wealth and amplitude of a theatre of which a Pericles might have 
eo the patron. 

Alas! we have never had such patronage for these intellectual amusements 
‘Our country—not a shadow of such support has at any time been vouchsafed 
“\his branch of popular education amongst us. But we have a theatre, not- 
“standing, well worthy of it ; and which the people, themselves, therefore, 
“v@ wisely taken to patronize. In Covent Garden, when it was formerly under 
“€ management of Mr. Macready, as in Drury Lane now, these resources of 
“enie illusion have been brought, in our judgment, into something like com- 
Heeness of action. ‘Lhere has been nothing of tawdry tinsel in it, nothing of 
‘locating show. And the result has been that the Idea of some of Shak- 
‘veare’s greatest plays has been more clearly presented to the humblest auditor, 
“an the wisest reader is always likely to have realized. For these magnificent 
"orks were not written for solitude, but to be set forth in the midst of crowds, 
“id light, and all garish excitement, and to be accompanied by the audible throb- 
“"gs of a thousand hearts. Nor above all were they written for the elevation 
‘ particular actors. This, to which many writers have even wholly attributed 
“deterioration of the stage and a decline in dramatic literature, has been be- 
Md question an evil. But an evil with no remedy save this which Mr. Mac- 

‘tay bas applied. Superiority will assert itself, somehow, and he cannot, if he 
“ould, be other than incomparably the best actor in his theatre. The means of 
‘Volding any ill effect, is to subdue the tendency to undue prominence in one 
sure, by giving greater adventitious aids to the rest: to let the general idea of 
bss play still run side by side with the art of the particular actor. Take, for in- 
“tee, the late revival of the “ Merchant of Venice.” Iu the old manner of 
“ving this comedy, and witb the certainty of some notable person moving about 
ie tylock’s gaberdine, the only clear notion an audience could ever have de- 
: ed from it was, that here was a play all about a Jew, That was the one 
 minent thing. It was a Jew wheedling, a Jew storming, a Jew affronting 
a whole State of Venice ; but a Jew always triumphing in some way or other, 
— his last look at Gratiano. But here—though the actor ‘of Shylock 
St still tower above thé rest, as by the writer’s intention it was fit he should 
Me = were matters to preclude the absorption of the interest in him. There 
un. ® 88y Christian world, as well as the dark Jewish ; there was the power 
Bond vee of Venice, to hold in awe and in suspense even the terrors of the 
tems And thus only, in our opinion, by judicious application of the most ex- 
epee ee of the scenic and theatrical arts, can the right balance of a fine 
ee be kept upon the stage; the reasonable intellectual wants and 

of an audience be fairly supplied ; and the claims of the stage itself 
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be fully asserted, not simply as a place for pleasurable excitement | 
wonder, but for steady and rola Yet oe hs, sh A 
We began this article with the intention of describing the manner in which 
the tragedy of “ Gisippus” had been produced, but the genera! subject tempted 
us away. We must content ourselves with saying that the principle here dwelt 
upon has been perfectly realized in this particular instance. Exquisite as is the 
refined art with which the Gisippus is embodied by Mr. Macready—admirably, 
and in some passages most powerfully, as the Fulvius is acted by Mr. Ander. 
son—gentle and truthful as we find the Sophronia of Miss Faucit—stil] the play, 
the play’s the thing. There is around it everywhere as it moves along, the 
‘atmosphere of Greece or of Rome : in color and influence affecting everything 
upon the scene. It would have been a daring and not very wise thing to have 
risked this with an inferior play: a play of genuine meaning and power, sends 
forth both all the more grandly for it. Scenic exhibitions are only contempti- 
ble wher. they hang upon pegs of nonsense and no meaning. 
_ “ Gisippus” is a great tragedy worthily acted and presented. And we re- 
Joice in its great success. 


THE LONDON THEATRES. 


To the Editor of the Morning Post: Sir,--A few words on the theatres and 
their attractions by an old play-goer. No one could have attended Drury Lane 
or Covent Garden this season without being aware that times must change, or 
these places of amusement must be altogether closed. Already is the former 
reduced to four nights in the week, and on the retirement of Miss Kemble 
at Christmas, it is easy to foresee what will be the consequence at the latter. 

The retirement of Madame Vestris from management is a serious loss to 
those who go to the theatre to laugh and to be amused. Not even a vaudeville 
do we get now, unless you can so term the rubbish lately produced at the Hay- 
market, the main feature in which is the wonderful rapidity with which Mrs. 
Fitzwilliam, a la Ducrow, or Monsieur Batty, on horseback, changes her cos- 
tume. Instead of those excellent farces, ‘‘ Exchange no Robbery” (who can 
forget Liston in it?) ‘‘ Fish out of Water,” ‘*A Rowland for an Oliver,” and 
the like, we are now doomed to see some dozen housemaids booted and breeched, 
the gallery audience apparently in raptures, because by dint of practice and per- 
severance they all march round the stage with the same foot foremost! Or the | 
stage is converted into a horsepond, into which some unfortunate scene-shifter 
is doomed nightly to immerge—or some novel is dramaticised, with the plot 
and history of which every one is acquainted, and every one is supposed to go 
to see if it is represented correctly—or an opera of Bellini’s burlesqued, i. e., 
Anglicised (on the same principle would you go to Paris tu eat roast beef and 
plum pudding), or the attraction may be a part of Wombwell’s menagerie and 
the keeper. The absurdity of pantomime is very well at Christmas, but this 
would not be borne all the year round. 

To compare the performers of the present day with those of twenty and thirty 
years ago would be no enviable task, and would by no means tend to increase 
the ines at present offered, and this brings me to the subject of my 
epistie. 

In the entire absence of the upper classes of society, and in spite of the 











what we have not. 

Instead of mournfully adding up the amount of any loss as a groundwork for 
complaint, it would be well to subtract it from what is left, that we may see how 
much remains as a basis for gratitude. It is very absurd, says Plutarch, to la- 
ment for what is lost, and not to rejoice for what is left, a propos to which he 
quotes a wise speech of Aristippus, the Cyrenaic philosopher, who, having lost 
a considerable farm, said to one who seemed excessively to compassionate his 
misfortune, 

: “ You have but one field, I have three left ; why should not I rather grieve 
or you ?”’ 

Discontent becomes still more unreasonable when people bewail the loss of 
which the possession gave them no pleasure. Deterinined to reserve to them- 
selves a right of complaiat, they toss up with fate upon the same knavish prin- 
ciple asthe schoolboy’s “ heads, I win—tails you lose.”? 

Division, also, is a valuable rule, for we halve our sorrows by imparting them 
to a sympathising friend ; while, contradictory as it may sound, we double our 
own gratifications by sharing them with another. In conclusion, let it be re- 
collected by those who study the calculations and the arithmetic of happiness, 
that the’merest trifles may be made to minister to its support, even as a swim- 
mer is enabled to keep his head above water by bladders filled with air ;—that 
the burden which is well and cheerfully borne ceases to be felt ;—that net to 
wish for a thing is the same as to have it ;—that not to regret a loss is still to 
possess what you have lost ; and that we may all have what we like, simply by 


| liking what we have. 


AUGUSTA (Ga.) BACES, Lafayette Course, 
We are indebted to the “ Chronicle and Sentinel” for the annexed report of 
these races, which commenced on 


TUESDAY, Dec. 13, 1842—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, colts 901bs., fillies 87lbs. Ten subs. 
at $500 each, h. ft. Mile heats. 


Qhomas Van Landingham’s ch. c. by John Bascombe, out of Amy Hampton... rec'd ft. 


WEDNESDAY, Dec. 14—Purse $200, free for all ages, 2 yr. olds carrying 75lbs.—3, 90 
—4, 102—5, 112—6, 120—7 and upwards, 126ibs.; mares and geldings allowed 3ibs. 
Two mile heats. 

Col. G. Edmonson’s (James Lamkin’s) ch.m. Mary Elizabeth, by Andrew, dam by 
ORE DING hiss cui cctindeedindbecusctee oes th skal lGabateeesneedsegeess 1 

W.R. Smith’s b.c. Belly Gay, by Imp. Hedgford, out of Mary Frances, 4 yrs ...... 23 

Time, 4:09—4:01. 


Mary being declared a winner previous to having the race tested, and the 
weather being disagreeable, the vacility short, the attendance was slim. Mary 
won with ease, the odds 4 to 1 in her faver. 


THURSDAY, Dec. 15—J. C. Purse $300, conditions as before. Three mile heats. 
Col. T. Watson’s b. m. Mury Thomas, by Imp. Consol—Pasrot by Roanoke, 5y:s 3 1 LI 
Samuel W. Shelton’s gr. m. Omega, by Timoleon, dam by Oscar, aged.......-.. 23 23 
Col. Wm. R. Smith’s ch. m. Martha Rowton, by Imp. Rowton out of Martha 
I gg oe re RED BE ie es Oe Le ;2°S 
Col. G. Edmonsen’s (J. Lamkin’s) b. c. by Bertrand, dam by Janus, 4 yrs....... 4 dist. 
Time, 6:05—6:01—6:09. 


The day was fire and clear, but wet under foot—track deep and heavy— 
attendance good. As it was well known, there were three entries, all well 











distressed times, those who used to frequent the upper boxes now occupy the 
dress circle. However high an opinion my Lady may entertain of her Madame | 
Mantalini, it does not follow that she will submit to such a cheek-by-jow! | 
intimacy as sitting on the same bench in a public box at a theatre must pro- | 
cuce; nor does a gentleman seek such a prolonged interview with bis tailor, | 
or man of business. Jt follows, then, that ladies and gentlemen who go at al! 
must go to the private boxes. It is the mode of letting these that I complain 
of. At Covent Garden two places in the dress circle cost fourteen shillings ; 
five times this amount will not procure the same number of seats in a private 
box—a box, under the present arrangement, empty, or given away by the ma- 
nager to his friends, four nights out of six. You can hire no box decently situ- 
ated under three and a half or four guineas. I would suggest to the mana: 
gers of the two large houses to let the private boxes (as they are let at her 
Majesty’s Theatre) according to the number of places wanted—so much for 
the box, 89 much for each ticket. The theatre would gain immensely by 
the alteration. I know, Sir, so many, many couples, compelled to live in the 
metropolis, who would gladly pay their guinea end a ha!f, but who are pro- 
hibited from entering the theatre (for they never go), while the admission is 
three, four, or five guineas. 


It is not that these people cannot afford to pay the higher price ; but the wife 
says to the husband, ‘It is never worth the money ;”’ and in England it is 
wonderful how people do say this to each other. At Drury Lane the adinission 
to the private, compared with the admission to the public, boxes, bears a still 
higher proportion. At the Haymarket and the Adelphi, the same as at Covent 
Garden. The French plays at the St. James’s Theatre last season succeeded ; 
all the boxes private, and the stalls, occupied exclusively by ladies and gentle- 
men, were filled nightly—hour of commencement eight o'clock. Formerly the 
play began at hall-past six, and was over at half-past ten; and is it that four 
hours are not sufficient? To begin at eight, and conclude at midnight, surely 
would be a better arrangement than the present. 

Actors work hard, and deserve all they receive. I would that the theatres 
were filled as they used to be, for 1 do love a play. If you think, Sir, my sug- 
gestions deserving a corner in your capital paper, for you are the best judge, I 
may possibly favor you with another edition. 








I am, Sir, yours truly, jonet, 
THE ARITHMETIC OF HAPPINESS. 
To simple numerals, either Roman or Arabic, I make no allusion. I stop not 


to stigmatise the dishonest spendthrift, who, being anxious to cut a figure in 
the world, and to take good care of number one, makes a great dash until his 
affairs are all at sixes and sevens, is eventually reduced to a cipher, takes re- 
fuge in some continental hospital for pecuniary incurables, and when he dies, 
affords old Nick a fair opportunity to dot and carry one. No, I would simply 
refer to the four arithmetical rales—multiplication, addition, subtraction, divi- 
sion—by a careful study of which we may steer into the harbour of happiness 
with the same certainty that the sailor reaches his desiderated port by consult- 
ing the points of the compass. 

‘‘ Happiness !”’ exclaims the reader, ‘‘ what so easy to lose, what so difficult 
to attain ?” 

Pardon me, you are wrong in both positions, because you have forgotten your 
arithmetic. Recollect how memory multiplies the joys that are past—how | 
hope multiplies those that are to come. The whole life of a good man may be 
a continuously grateful recollection of duties discharged, an ever-present ante- 
past of the celestial beatitudes. Take this extatic feeling for your multi- 
plicand, three score and ten years for your average multiplicator, and then add 
up the quantum of happiness obtainable even in this world! If we would but 
make a right calculation of ljfe, how incalculably would it rise in our estima- 
tion! What a glorious and delightful enigma is mere existence, apart from 
all its accidents and concomitants. Is it nothing, when you might have been a 
spider, an earwig, a tadpole, to be lord of this beautiful creation, a reasoning 
being, with all his proud privileges and enjoyments? Add up all these capa- 
cities for felicity, get the sum total by heart, and be grateful. 

And sickness, failure, misfortune, unhappiness, those master miseries of 
which we so loudly complain when they occur, what are they but interruptions 
of health, success, good fortune, joy! What are they but the salutary changes 
and checks which will give a zest tothe return of our former state, even as 
hunger imparts a higher relish to food, and fatigue enhances the pleasure of re- 
pose. Many are the men who would never know that they had been living in 
the possession of blessings unless they occasionally lost them. This is one of 
the advantages of subtraction, a precious rule of moral arithmetic, when we 
calculate it rightly. 

If the grumblers who are envious of their superiors, and discontented with 
their own lot, would but subtract those above from the aggregate of those be- 
neath them, they would generally find themselves much beyond the mean po- 
sition. The balance is in their favour, and if they understood arithmetic they 
would be thankful that they are no lower, instead of being discontented that 
they are not higher. Pee ' , ' 

And why, while oa of present disappointments, are we so rarely 
grateful for past pleasures! Because we do not understand the rule of multi 
plication. hen the mirror, slipping from the boy’s hand was shattered to 
pieces, showing him his face in every fragment, he exclaimed, _ , 

“ How fortunate that I let it fall! I have now twenty looking-glasses in- 
stead of one.” fall 

Such might be our own reflections when any long-enjoyed advantage falls 
broken to the ground. We should multiply it by the twen’y years during 
which we possessed it, add the future hope of its recovery and by deducting 
the whole from the quantum of our present discontent, the latter ought to be 
reduced to a cipher. ; eae. 

The most miserable man that ever lived would diminish his ground of com- 
plaint by a third at least, if he would subtract from his sufferings the hours of 
sleep, during which he was on a par with the happiest. An eastern fabulist re- 
ool a king who dreamt every night that he was a beggar. and a beggar who 
dreamt every night that he was a king, inquires which of the two, supposing 
each to have slept twelve hours out of the twenty-four had the greatest or the 





least enjoyment of existence. If there be any truth in the crede quod habes et 
cane: oat we exchange the monarch’s day, or the mendicant's night, we shall 
reduce the enjoyments of the two to an equation. And this is what Provi- 





dence is constantly effecting, by a system of drawbacks and compensations ; 


tested nags, and each one had its admirers and backers, the fourth being a fine 
looking colt; but he had yet to earn his reputation. There was smart betting, 
viz.: Omega against the field ; it being known that Mary Thomas had recently 
travelled from Alabama in foul and bad weather, and was sadly amiss with a bad 
cough and running at the nose ; likewise being proclaimed by the old veteran, 
Col. Watson, amongst his friends, that he had merely entered her to see her 
tested, and advised his friends not to back her, as he did not know that she would 
be able to make any show for the race. 

First Heat.—At the signal for saddling they all appeared. Mary looked 
rather rcugh, but well seasoned; Martha rather low and somewhat tucked ; 
Omega in fine condition ; and the Colt unanimously proclaimed in fine racin 
order. At the tap of the drum they were off, Martha Rowton on the lead, 
Omega second, Mary third, Coit fourth, all well up in a cluster at a moderate 
pace, neither feeling inclined to make an effort to take the lead from the little 
game one Martha. {hn this position they continued for two miles, but upon en- 
tering the third and last mile the pace improves, and on the back stretch they 
are locked, Martha has the foot, and at the half mile Mary falls back a length ; 
Omega srill driving along, lying upon Martha's haunches ; in this position they 
entered the fourth and last quarter—it is now pull Dick and shuffle Joe—on they 
bound, each rider with his persuaders resounding to the pores of his steed, neck 
and neck, but at the stand Martha is declared the winner of the heat. Time 
— 6:05. 

Second Heat.—After the usual time allotted for cooling off, they were again 
summoned to the post, each one appearing eager for the strife. Omega still the 
favorite in the betting. The drum taps—they are off—Martha on the lead and 
all well up; but upon entering the backstretch Omega challenges for the lead 
and takes it, at which simultaneous shouts were sent forth, but ere the resoundin 
died away, their positions are again changed, and Martha regains the lead an 
track, with Omega and Mary upon her hips, the Colt several lengths in the rear, 
which position they maintained throughout the first and second miles, but on 
entering the third and last mile, they are all head and head, each looking like a 
awinner. On they speed. At the half mile ground, Barney upon Mary, now 
takes her in hand and eases her for a few yards; they enter the last quarter— 
he now bottles her up for a final and desperate struggle. On they come, all 
bead and head; at the drawgates Mary shows her neck ahead, whichshe increases 
until she reaches the stand, amidst deafening shouts. Time—6:01. 


Third Heat —The tune is changed—Mary is the favorite. The call is made, 
the drum tapped, and they are off, Omega in the lead, Mary well up, Martha 
badly cramped, and considerably in the rear. In this mile but little variation 
takes place. On entering the secord mile Martha recovers her action and closes 
the gap. They ran all three abreast the second mile throughout. On enterin 
the third, Martha fails back a length, Omega and Mary a dead lock at the half 
mile ground ; Martha again makes new running, and closes the gap, but on 
entering the last quarter, Mary isa neck ahead, which she maintains to the 
stand, winning the heat and purse by half a length. Time—6:09. 

FRIDAY, Dec. 16—J. C. Purse $200, conditions as before. Mile heats, best 3 in 5. 
Samuel W. Shelton’s br. f. Nancy Rowland, by Imp. Rowton, d. by Rob Roy,4y 1 1 
Col. Wm. R. Smith's b. c. Billy Gay, pedigree above, 4 yrs........-.--0-0----+ 
G.R. Robinson’s b. f. Betsey Shelton, by Jackson—Harriet by Haxall Hall,4yrs. 3 2 
Co). G. Edmonson’s (T. J. Walton’s) ch. c. Brandy, by John Bascombe, out of 


Patsey Wallace, 3 yrs ...cccnn sc ccenc cc cen ene c cece meee weno ncnencccescesess 444 
. Time, 1:56—1:56—1:564. 


Betsey Shelton was the favorite at 2 to 1 against 
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A good race throughout. 


the field. 

SATURDAY, Dec. 17—Jockey Club Purse $100, conditions as before. Mile heats. 
S. W. Shelton’s b. h. Reveille, by Young Virginian, dam by Harwood, 5 yrs........ 
Lewis Lovell’s ch.c. Try. by Red Gauntlet, dam by Timoleon, 4 yrs ..........--« 22 


Time, 1:55—1:57. 
Thus ended our sport for the week. 





—— 


Theatricals in South America —Early in the spring of the present year the 
proprietor of the Sydney Theatre arrived in London for the purpose of getting 
up @ company to return with him to that locality. From among other places 
the Albert Saloon was selected as a likely place to find fish to nibble. Accord- 
ingly the Sydney proprietor forthwith engaged (we give the theatrical sobri- 
quets), Mr. and Mrs. Andrews, Mr. and Mrs. James, and two others to accom- 
pany them on this long and dreary voyage. In April last they all sailed in the 
bark Trial, commanded by Captain Harper, and after knocking about the cho 
of the Channel a considerable time they were compelled to run into Cork. 
Suffice it to say they did not reach Rio de Janeiro (about half way to Sydney) 
until the middle of August! The company were permitted to land at Rio de 
Janeiro, where they played at the English theatre three nights successively. 
The letter received from Mr. Jamer, and addressed to the old veteran Starmer, 
now of Sadler’s Wells, states that it was thought advisable for the better under- 
standing between all parties to play nothing but ballets, which latter, by the as- 
sistance afforded by the proprietor of the English theatre, were got up with very 
pretty effect. The young emperor and his suite expressed themselves highly 
delighted, and stayed the whole of the performance out ; nor did his Majesty 
forget to award some substantial proofs of his satisfaction. On sailing from Rio 
de Janeiro the English residents were also exceedingly kind. From the exe- 
crable sailing qualities of the Trial (a most fitting name), these poor wanderers 
may be yet upon the deep blue waters, and from those who are competent to 
judge of the state of society at Sydney, it is feared that the speculation will 
prove a bad one. The letter states (almost prophetically ) that from off the 
Western Islands until they made Cabo Frio, on the Brazilian coast, they were 
all upon short allowance of food, and with only one pint of water perday. The 
ordinary run from the Thames to the harbor of Rio de Janeiro is from six to 
seven weeks; the Trial was upwards of fifteen! Sunday Times. 





Wide Awake. —A gentleman was told by a friend, that an individual, known 
to both, intended to call upon him the following day to borrow fifty pounds,recom~ 
mending him at the same time not to advance the money, for there would be but 
a poor chance of his ever getting it back. The next morning, when the in- 
tended borrower made his appearance, the other said, “Oh! my dear fellow, I 
am rejoiced to see you—you have just pop’t in ata moment most fortunate for 
me ; i have a bill for a hundred pounds to take up this morning, and am short of 
twenty pounds, pray lend me that amount for two or three days.” The coun- 
teuance of the visitor became greatly elongated, and after a moment * pause, he 
drawled out, “1 came expressly to ask you to lend me £50.” The other 
snatching up his hat, and bustling out of the room, said, “I must go and raise 
the cash somewhere or other—good morning.” 


a 
by balancing the fear of losing what we have, against the hope of gaining 
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THE SPORTSMAN IN CANADA. 


BY FREDERICK TOLFREY, ESQ. 
Author of “* The Sportsman in France.” 








* * * * The good ship Diana,freighted with our fellow-passengers,did not 
reach the Basin of Quebec until a late hour in the evening, long after the Cor- 
net and myself had discussed our claret at Malhiet’s Hotel. e had not been 
unmindful of the comforts of our friends even in the plenitude of our own en- 
joyment, having commanded a substantia! supper to be prepared for them; for 
to those who have endured the misery of being ‘‘ cabin’d, cribb’d, and confined” 
on ship-board for some six or eight weeks, a change of diet is not the least of 
the enjoyments to be met with on reaching terra firma. The bowels of the sea- 
farer yearn for beef, fresh butter, eggs, and cream ; for it is engraffed in our 
nature to creve after that which is unattainable ; and for this reason do gastro- 
nomic passengers, from lack of better conversation, talk of fried soles, rump- 
steaks and oyster-sauce, sirloins of beef, and broiled bones. I blush to own 
that towards the end of our voyage this had been our favorite theme; and in 
order to satisfy the craving of cur epicurean friends, an appetising repast was 
prepared for them. Having requested that intimation might be given to us 
as soon as our ship rounded the Point rreparatory to anchoring in the Basin, 
we went down to the wharf to welcome our brothers-in-arms on reaching their 
destination. We had not waited long before a boat-load of messmates were 
shaking us by the hand, and we forthwith piloted them to the caravansary where 
the good cheer was awaiting them. ve 

Some of my readers may, in the course of human events, have visited the 
Eastern Hemisphere ; and to those whose impatience may have induced them 
to land at Deal or Dover, instead of remaining on board until the ship reached 
the River, I need scarcely say what their first dinner on shore consisted of : 
but to those who may not have experienced the delights of a voyage home 
from Bombay, Calcutta, Ceylon, or Madras, I may be permitted to say that the 
first thing ordered by the bilious parchment-looking passenger on touching 
British ground is a fried sole and a rump-steak. Acting therefore upon this 
proverbial propensity, we had directed the worthy proprietor of the Hotel, Mon. 
sieur Malhiot, himself to cater as best he could in order to satisfy the palates of 
his new customers ; and in compliance with our wishes he had (lacking soles 
and rump-steaks) prepared some salmon-cutlets, roasted ribs of beef (cold), 
lobsters, salad, and broiled bones. Our party did ample justice to the fare, 
which was washed down by copious libations of intoxicating fluids of every deno- 
mination ‘from humble Port to Imperial Tokay.” Teetotalism was unknown 
in those days; but even in this water-drinking age I am prone tu believe that 
Father Mathew himself would not scruple to pledge a fellow passenger in @ 
bumper of sparkling wine when seated at a convivial board after a long voyage, 
the perils of which, when over, are forgotten in the moment of hilarity and good 
fellowship on that shore whither destiny may have consigned a knot of good 
fellows. Out upoo the cynic, say 1, who would not unbend and run out of the 
course a little on such ar. occasion! Be this as it may, right or wrong, we 
were a little consarned in liquor before we went to roost; but this I will say, 
that a pleasanter or a jollier night I never passed. 

On the following morning | had the honor of being presented to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Sir John Sherbrooke, to whom I had carried out letters of in- 
troduction, as well as to the Adjutant-General, Quarter-Master-General, and 
some of the Commanding Officers of regiments in the garrison. To the cere- 
monies of introduction succeeded a rourd of dinners and parties, and as soon as 
these very pleasant and convertional forms had been gone through, I began to 
look about me for a congenial spirit in the shape of a brother Sportsman ; and 
I was not long in discovering one of the right sort in the person of Major 
Browne, of the 103rd Regiment, to whom I had the good fortune to be espe- 
cially commended. My kind old friend the Major (I may call him so now!) was 
the best shot and the best fisherman that ever pulled a trigger or wetted a line: 
at least I never saw his equal. He had served a long apprenticeship in the 
North American rivers, and was as well acquainted with the habits and pecu- 
liarities of the Yankee saimon as if he had amphibiously been born amongst 
them. On my first visit to the Major, I found him busily engaged in preparing 
for his piscatory campaign. He was in his sanctum sanctorum, a perfect snug- 
gery, set apart exclusively as the receptacle for guns, rods, and all the para- 
phernalia appertaining to a Sportsman. At this my first introduction I disco- 
vered the kind-hearted Major seated at a table which was strewed with wings, 
feathers, down, dubbing, furs, and silk of every denomination and hue ; and to 
these might be added gut of every size, twisted and untwisted. It was evident 
that the owner of these treasures was in his glory,and he received me with more 
complacency than I could have anticipated, seeing as I did, that I interrupted 
him in his principal amusement. The greeting and welcome I experienced was 
unaffectedly cordial, and in five minutes 1 was on as friendly a footing with my 
new acquaintance as if I had known him as many years. The Major had 
heard of my predilection for the rod and gun, which circumstance may have 
prepossessed him in my favor, for a similarity of tastes and habits is the sure 
precursor of intimacy ; and to this only can I attribute the marked kindness 
of my reception. Asa token of especial favor, the Major's valuable store of 
tackle was exhibited tome; and if { was surprised at the quantity, I had ne 
less cause for astonishment at the quality of the materials, the salmon gear 
being essentially different from everything of the kind I had been accustomed 
to see on this side of the Atlantic. While | was taking a brief survey of the 
contents of the studio, I could perceive that the kind-hearted Major was 
chuckling under the rose at my undisguised astonishment, and having enjoyed 
for some minutes the bewilderment I exhibited, he thus addressed me. 

It’s right glad I am to hear that you’re fond of fishing and shooting, Mr. 
Tolfrey, and ‘by the piper that played before Moses’—a favorite expletive of 
the Major—I’ll shew you some sport. I like to see a tight lad like yourself fond 
o’ these diversions; but I’ll be letting you into a bit of a sacret: you'll be 
wanting some experience in the Canadian rivers; for if you're going te fish for 
salmon with us, you'll smash your fine London tackle al! to smithereens as sure 
as my name 's James (or Jemes as he pronounced it) Browne of New Town 
Barry.—How old may you be, Mr. To!frey !—‘ Twenty-two,’ was my reply.— 
And when you’ve twenty-two more years clapt on to the back o’ that, you'll 
be after using the same sorto’ tackle I do. I mane youto be one 0’ my own 
boys, and by the powers I'l] make a rale fisherman of ye. Just come with 
me now, and I’|] shew you my rods.” 

Whereupon the kind-hearted Major inducted me toa greniere at the top 
of his domicile, a jung and lofty apartment—three garrets rolled into one in 
fact—and here did I behold what in the plenitude of my ignorance I conceived 
to be some mis-shapened hop- poles, but which the Major dignified by the name 
of “salmon rods.” He took one down from its exalted position, and placed it 
in my hands. To say the truth, it was an unsightly tool, but all doubts as to 
its excellence were soon dissipated the moment I poised and tried it; and from 
the hasty opinion I was enabled to form by a cursory handling of this gigantic 
pole, I was convinced it was a rod of great power, yet so perfect were the propor- 
tions that it appeared to be under perfect command,and to possess all the qualifi- 
cations of a smaller and a lighter one. Some rods do too much,and 1un away with 
you, if I may be allowed the expression. Although but a young hand at the time, 
was certain that this rough-looking article had many hidden merits, of which 
the Major alone was in the secret. The gratified owner appeared much flatter- 
ed at the attention [ bestowed upon his treasures, and was evidently amused at 
the undisguised astonishment | exhibited. Having allowed me due time for 
examination, the worthy Major first broke silerce :—‘ That rod, Mr. Tolfrey, is 
the na plus ultra of salmon-rods. I made it myself, and a better never threw a 
line : you will perceive that there are only two joints (barring the whalebone top) 
in it, and they are spliced in the middle. This is the rale sacret for making a 
rod throw a fly dacently. Your dandy London rods, with their four or five 
joints and brass sockets and ferrules, are of no use here: they are mighty pretty 
to look at, but you will find that they snap like a reed with a lively salmon at 
the end of ’em in the Jacques Cartier River.” 

“And where may be the Jacques Cartier River?” I inquired. 

_“ About six-and-thirty miles above this,” was the Mayor’s reply, ‘* and some 
eight or nine to the right of the St. Lawrence, into which it runs. Oh, but it’s a 
beautiful strame is Jacques Cartier, Mr. Tolfrey! and it’s svon you'll have an 
Opportunity of judging of it, for I mane to take you with me on my first expe- 
dition to the Bridge, together with a couple of my boys, and you'll find that 
the widow will make us all right and comfortable.” 

The Bridge and the widow were riddles to me at the time. The inanimate 
and animate objects, however, were soon made known to me..... But I must 
not anticipate. 

_*taving examined all the rods, for they numbered nearly a dozen, I returned 
with the ajor to his piseatory boudoir, where his store of lines and flies were 
exhibited for my inspection. J have said that I was astonished at the rods: the 
rest of the tackle afforded no less cause for wonderment. The Major’s salmon 
lines were composed of... .laugh not, good reader, although smile you must | 
yee tg om !!—at least so he told me; and I had afterwards knowledge 
of the fact, for I used nothing else myself. But the original fabric was in no 
way distinguishable ; so much so, that I, in the ionocence of my heart, con- 
ceived the supple sample before ine to have been a kind of round and pliant 
weed. The delighted Major soon explained the mystery, and imparted to me 
the secret: it was this. wr provided himself with some sixty yards of the 
finest and best-manufactured whipcord (which he invariably imported from a 

- ; y impo 
noted twine and net warehouse in the City—I forget the name of the firm, but 
the establishment is still thriving, asd has beer. removed to a corner shop in 
King William Street near London Bridge, and which leads down to the Monu- 
pes he steeped it in twice-boiled linseed oil for some six or eight months 
uring the winter. By reason of this immersion the fibre in the line was com- 
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letely hidden,and came out after this process as smooth and as pliable as a 

ft geined also infinite lightness, for when it was thrown on the em it felt tke 
asiogle hair in the stream. The foot-!engths, bottoms, and collars—these 
names signify one and the same thing—were in proportion to the I'ne to which 
they were to be attached: they had been twisted by the Major himself, com- 
mencing with three fibres of gut of proportionate stoutness and tapering gra- 
dully down to the loop, where two strands finished this very perfect specimen of 
private manufacture. I observed that the gut was dyed of a peculiar brown 
color; the reason for which was to match the water; and, from the circum. 
stance of its fluwing over a substratum of ferruginous ore, this cocoa-like tinge 
was imparted tothe stream: the gut, being soaked in chocolate for a day and 
a night, became of the same hue. Inshort, I could see during this my first 
visit that this military Walton had left no means untried to ensure success in 
the Canadian rivers. 

The Major, with a national partiality truly pardonable, was an ardent ad- 
vocate for the Limerick hook. Ail his flies for saimon, trout, and bass were 
tied on them: in fact, he would use no other. He made me in time a con- 
vert to his system, for to this day I give the preference to the rale O’ Shaugh- 
nessy. The Major’s flies differed materially from those I had been accustomed 
to gaze upon as a youth in the several London shops; they were not so 
gaudy, for he abuminated everything in the shape of gold and silver twist. I 
believe all good and true salmon and trout fishers will concur with me in 
opinion that the generality of trout and salmon flies exhibited in the win- 
dows of fishing-tackle shops are miserable abortions, aid as unlike that 
which they are intended to represent as a cart horse is to a race-horse. I 
know of but one firm in London that can be quoted as an exception to this 
sweeping censure, and that is Mr. Bowness, sen. of Bell Yard, Temple Bar. 
Mr. Bowness pere, in the plenitude of his paternity, has a son and daughter, 
both of whom are most efficient coadjutors to their excellent sire. The taper 
fingers of the latter are put in requisition for the fly department of this re- 
nowned establishment,and most ably and scientifically is her branch of the bu- 
siness performed. Miss Bowness comes near to, if she do not equal the best 
amateur fly-makers in the kingdom. All married piscators know that the 
ladies excel in fly-making; and if, as all good wives ought to do, they take 
pleasure in the amusements of their husbands, why they will tie their flies 
for them. There is a neatness, an elegance, a lightness, an indescribable 
finish in female fly-making that we Lords of the Creation cannot achieve or 
even aspire to: hence it is that the flies in Mr. Bowness’s establishment are 
superior to all others submitted for sale in the metropolis. 

But revenons a nos moutons.—The Major did me the kindness to shew me 
his flies also: they were all of his own make of course, and were the ne plus 
ultra verisimilitude. ‘The one he found most taking in the Jacques Cartier 
water and which he pointed out to me, may be thus described :—the extreme 
end of the body was tipped with bright yellow, the centre of a reddish brown, 
about the color of bear’s fur; the shoulder, dark purple; the wings. from the 
pinion of a hen-pheasant; and the tail, by two fibres from the downy feather 
of the mallard. This I afterwards found a most efficient general fly.—I 
quitted my newly-formed acquaintanee with some reluctance, for I could 
have passed the whole day with him in listening to his humorously-told adven- 
tures by flood and field. I was not permitted to take leave of my gallant 
friend without receiving a cordial assurance of being taken under his wing, 
and initiated on an early day in the art and mystery of killing salmon in Ca- 
nadian rivers. 

I found taat during my absence my compagnons de voyage at the Hotel had 
organised two entertainments, which were to come off with the least possible 
delay—one beiug a breakfast, a regular dejewner a la fourchette, in honor of 
Captain Haig, owr worthy Catedunian schipper, on which occasion the purse we 
had subscribed cy unanimous consent was to be presenred to him. The other, 
though not a whit the less gratifying, was not free from melancholy associa- 
tions, for it was intended that all the passengers should dine together prior to 
the departure of the majority for the Upper Province, where they were to be 
stationed. This was to be a parting reunion: and when and where we might 
meet again was, to say the least, very vncertain. 

As I had been nominated to the honorable post of caterer to the Mess on 
board the Diana, | was deputed to invite our Commander in the name of my 
fellow-passengers. The following Saturday was the day appointed, and at eleven 
o'clock we sat down to as good a breakfast as our host, Monsieur Malhiot, could 
provide, and as the city of Quebec could afford. This breakfast was in point 
of fact a tiffin, which being interpreted means a luncheon, for little tea er coflee 
was drunk. The refection concluded, I was deputed to address our guest in 
the name of the body corporate who had invited him to the table, and I believe, 
if the Quebec Gazette of that day be still in the archives of the printing office, 
it will testify as to the correctness of the following oration, which I was called 
upon to deliver on the occasion :— 

“ Captain Haig, [ am deputed by my fellow passengers to convey to you the 
sense they entertain of the kiadness, liberality, and gentlemanlike feeling you 
have exhibited towards them from the commencement to the termination of oar 
voyage on board of the ship under your command; and | know that I express 
the feeling of every one present when [ assure you how pleased they are to re- 
ceive you as their guest on this occasion. I have the gratifying task of making 
known to you their sentiments ; and if anything can possibly add to the plea- 
sure I experience individually, it is in the fact that I am authorised to place in 
your bands a more substantial, though I am convinced not a more welcome ac- 
knowledgment of the generosity and unexampled hospitality which have cha- 
racterised your conduct from the day we left the Thames to the hour we en- 
tered the St. Lawrence. We are one and all aware of the very inadequate 
sum paid you by Government for our passage, and we are equally convinced 
that the trifling demand you made upon our private purses for the mess-table 
cannot have remunerated you for the bountiful stock of good things with which 
you have supplied us from first to last. It does not require a ‘Cocker’ to tell 
us that you must be a loser, for our voyage has been an unusually long one; 
and I believe your steward can testify as to our being blessed with good appe- 
tites and thirsty throttles. Had you not mixed with us as a friend—had you not 
encouraged our conviviality, we should have felt bound to have ensured you 
from positive loss. It is needless, I trust, for me to assure you how much our 
sense of justice is magnified mto a pleasurable duty, when we spontaneously 
offer you this little contribution which we have levied upon one another, and 
which we hope you will accept in token of the high regard and esteem in which 
we hold you. We cannot allow yuu to be out of pocket; and [ hope, in con- 
j"nction with my companions around you, that the sum of one hundred and 
sixty guineas, which I have the pleasure of placing in your hands, will reimburse 
you for your prodigality. My task isdone: but I cannot resume my seat with- 
out proposing vour health in a bumper of champagne, and I but express the 
feeling of every une present in wishing health and prosperity to you and yours 
on your return to your native country.” 

Having said my say, I satedown. Eloquence was never my forte, but what- 
ever I lacked in this accomplishment was made up for in sincerity. I liked the 
old fellow—a better creature never breathed ; and if, as some gourmands have 
asserted, the way to the heart is through the stomach, our jolly schipper suc- 
ceeded to admiration, for he fed us like fighting-cocks. , 

Captains of merchantmen are not the best orators in the world, and I could 
see that our guest was, to use a nautical phrase, completely “ taken aback ” at 
this unexpected address, and still more unexpected addition to his exchequer. 
He was evidently struggling with his feelings ; but, screwing his courage to 
the sticking place, he got upon his legs, and thus addressed the party. His 
speech was not inserted in the Quebec Gazette; but, as far as my memory 
serves me, it was nearly as possible in the following words :— 

“You'll ken, gentlemen, that I have ne got the gift o’ the gab like my vary 
gude friend who has just been holding forth at my expense: in fact, I don’t 
know what to say to you, or how to thank you, for I am so taken by surprise at 
this mark of your goodness that I am well nigh fou. When you asked me to 
come and eat a wee bit with you, I never thought what you were going to do. 
I'll no deny that we've nearly cleaned out the old ship of her provisions, but 
we've had a merry time of it, and I am sorry to lose you. I can only say, you’ve 
been too liberal, and far beyond what [ could expect, or you'd any right to do. 
It ’Il no go into my pocket; but I’ll buy a piece o’ silver plate, and give it to 
Mistress Haig, and I'll have an inscription of ail your names on it; and when [ 
brew some good toddy in it, I'll think o’ the many happy days we passed toge- 
ther in the old ship, and it’!l be my pride to she w that you've been pleased with 
her old Commander. G1’ me the bottle—(this was said to me aside)—I’ll fill a 
bumper to all your healths, and here's God bless you all, you noisy, trouble- 
some, ne’er-do-weels |” 

The latter part of this speech was scarcely audible; his feelings were evi- 
dently getting the mastery, and he endeavored, by jocularly alluding to our fun 
and nonsense, to check the rising emotion: but it was in vain: the tears came 
in his eyes, and he sate down while giving utterance to an hysterical laugh that 
told more powerfully than any rhetoric could have done how deeply he felt the 
compliment we had paid him. Poor old Haig! He returned to the house of 
his old friend Davie Gowdie, the ship builder, at Quebec, brim full of cham- 
pagne, and with a heart as full as bis pockets. 

‘The major part of my fellow passengers were destined to be sent to the Up- 
per Provinces—some to Kingston, some to York (now called Toronto), and 
others to different forts and out stations within the frontiers. We had all been 
as one family on board the Diana; for fate had so willed it that our tempers, 
habits, minds, and dispositions—albeit ‘* there were no two alike and every one 
different,” as the keeper at Exeter Change was formerly wont to remark of the 
spots on the leopard—chimed in most harmoniously with one another. The odds 
were fearfully against this unanimity ; and it will be admitted as an unusual as 
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On the evening of the second day after the vinous breakfast | hav 
we were assembled together at Malhoit’s Hotel, and at six o'clock © recorded 
to dinner preparatory to our final separation. The steamboat wa We sat dow, 
Montreal at midnight, so that we had but little time for the enic Poot sy 
other’s society. I would fain hope and believe that there are ee, oo Of each 
can look upon our friends and companions for the last time withers hah 
akin to regret and sorrow ; and when a knot good fellows are tka te a feeling 
the convivial board, who can pledge a bumper with his comrade on _ : 
departure without a pang, and the painful conviction that in drainin the we 
to his health, he looks on him for the lasttime? Such thuughts . © Boble 
such moments, and in spite of the forced laugh and the effort to assy tC 
the heart but ill responds to, a tinge of melancholy will cast its a ~ eeety 
minds of all assembled at similar meetings—glass after glass honda M OVEr the 
but the load will not be removed. I need scarcely add, that feehecraayy 
bumpers quaffed on this occasion, and cordial and sincere were the ; “dan 
pressed for the welfare and happiness of those who were on the sie _ ex. 
ture. I am afraid to state the number of bottles of claret and cham * “epar. 
were emptied on this evening—the quantity was enormous, Can ve 
came to shake his old messmates by the hand ere they started, and Mi , o Haig 
in confidence the following morning that he observed a good deal of lat of te 
tion as we escorted our friends to the steamboat. Thanks to Bacchus wn 
of us slipped off the plank which led from the wharf to the deck of 1); Sy 
We saw the good fellows all safely on board, and got back to our Hotel vite 
any mishap—at least so [inferred from finding myself very snug Witte a 
sheets the following morning. : wm Oe 

An overpowering thirst and a splitting headache, to say nothing of , 
confused recollection of the previous night’s proceedings, gave me 1) oe 
stand most unequivocally that in drinking the health of my friends I had noe 
thought of my own. A tumbler of lemonade, a basin of oreep tea ann 
splendid shower bath, cooled me inside and out, and by eleven o'clock ; : 
discussing deviled kidneys with as much gusto as ever. [I was enitvinntin an 
vory meal, when a note was brought me by Major Browne’s servant, inyityy wn 
to hold myself in readiness for a trip to Jacques Cartier on the follosan, 
morning at five o’clock. In addition to this welcome intelligence. the Maj 
had sent one of his rods, a line, and a liberal supply of flies and bottoms a 
counting for his kindness by stating that he did not like to see any of hie : ri 
lose a fish by using London tackle and jim-crack rods; that he did par 
upon me as a Cockney Sportsman ; and that he had consequently ventured to 
supply me with proper materials, which he was sure [| should not disgrace 
Here was I most unexpectedly set up with every requisite for the water | was 
about to explore, and | was busily employed the whole day in making arrange. 
ments fur the expedition. I called on the Major in the evening to thank him 
for his attention and kindness, as well as to request he would let me know what 
eatables and drinka>les [ was to provide as my share of the pic nic. This with 
some reluctance he did; and having desired my servant to procure frum our 
mess-man the necessary comforts, I betook myself to roost betimes, and was yp 
with the lark as fresh as a four-year-old. 

By half-past four I had performed my ablutions, and was dressed ready to 
start. An American wagon (a light vehicle on springs), which had deen char- 
tered to convey our servants, canteens, and provender, drove up to the door of 
the Hotel shortly afterwards, in which I packed my man Friday and a plentiful! 
supply of prog. The cargo of eatables was scarcely out of sight ere Il Gran’ 
Maestro, the Major himself, made his appearance in a kind of cabriolet, known 
in Canada by the name of a caléche, which was followed by a well-appointed 
buggy containing Captain Griffiths, of the 103d Regiment, and Mr. Hamilton, 
a West India merchant, both pupils of the Major. I was greeted with a most 
harmonious yell, something between an Indian war-whoop and a Leicestershire 
view-halloo, and ‘* Jacques Cartier for ever !’’ was the cry, as my brother ang- 
lers drove up. The Major’s rod, which had been unspliced, as well as my new 
acquisition, were soon properly secured to our vehicle, our friends in the rear 
having under our commanding officer's direction done ditto ; but even in this 
dismantled condition the four rods presented a formidable appearance, and avy 
passer-by might with great reason have imagined that our crusade against the 
salmon was one of extermination, and that not a fish would be left by us in the 
river. In truth, we were oent upon mischief; and in order that we might com- 
mence operations as speedily as possible, the Major gave the word en avant v 
our Canadian driver, who was perched in front of us on a most inconveniea! 
seat of triangular construction, but who bore the bumping like a martyr as We 
jolted over the rough pavement of the Rue St. Jean towards the suburbs. We 
were now fairly en route; the weather was everything that could be desired, 
and the whole party in the highest possible glee. It had been arranged that We 
were to breakfast at the post-house beyond o!d Lorette, a distance of eighteet 
miles, and where fresh horses had been commanded to be in readiness lor v8 
The scenery between Quebec and this village presents but little variety; 
deed, had there been a Stowe or a Blenheim to relieve the eye of the trave.t 
after gazing on the monotonous track of a beaten high-road, [ muca questiol © 
we should have paid much attention to park, mansion, wood, water, hill, or dae 
so completely absorbed were we by the object we had in view and the antici 
pated sport. Visions of salmon at the end of our lines were floating detore * 
flies, lines, and landing-nets were present to our imagination ; and every ill 
ascended in accomplishing our journey seemed but so many impediments \0 
immediate accomplishment of our wishes. The longest day—even the *!*\° 
Jone--will have an end, and so have eighteen-mile s:ages, albeit periorme? ®! 
one Canadian horse in a crazy cabriolet. Our wagon, wit a pair of Americ 
clippers which had been hired at the livery stable (the owner of which "® 
landlord of the post-house where we were to break our fast) had com 
distanced our “von os shays,” at which we had no reason to repine tor 0 
“helps,” as the Yankees term English serving-men, had anticipated our w'i" 
in making preparations for our morning meal. We reached the post-oust - 
half-past seven, and on enteringthe kitchen of the caravansery, our ey® — 
gladdened by the sight of certain savory edibles in the shape of ham, 
lets, and sausages, while the odor which came forth from the frying pat 
pendently of gratifying our olfactories, gave promise of something substan 
for our craving appetites. A murning drive of eighteen miles or 50" al 
mirable preparative, and we set to in r ght good earnest upon the fare prov 
for us. A most excellent breakfast we had, and as soon as our servan’ - 
stuffed in like manner to their hearts’ content, we once more resumed 0UF )'" 
ney with fresh horses, and, if possible, increased spirits. Our steeds did a 
quite come up to our impatient notions of progressive motion, for 6 "° vi 
proached the goal of our wishes, our anxiety to commence operations _— 
forth a few hearty anathemas on sandy hilly roads in general avd aoe 
horses in particular. For the hundredth time I believe I inquired of my 
panion if we were near Jacques Cartier, when the Major, pointing ‘0 ® rr 
huge fir-trees, said, ‘* Do you see that ridge of dark pines exteading fea 
to North !—(for he invariably reversed the order of things)—they fe 
summit of the West bank of the river, and, by the Powers! we'll be ther® P 
sently!” Our driver, who rejoiced in the name of Michel Gauv!®, Teal 
another gentle hint to quicken his pace, and forthwith the charioteer peoe 
forth the well-known marche donc, which had the effect of producing # re ra 
tary increase of speed. The impetus, however, was but of short dorset the 
shuffling canter which had succeeded the ambling trot quickly subs.@i"8 
drawling gait which had kept us on tenter hooks for the last four 9 F panning 


To my infinite joy, I thought I could distinguish the sou" - 


ourney. 
J y e Major, couch 


water, and my hopes were confirmed by an exclamation from the 4)" |... 
ed in the following words—" Aisey, lads! we're here, you groan yp 8 
get out at the corner of the road.” We here pulled up, and on looking ct 
path to the right, I could perceive some three or four straggling ©0''* 
I subsequently learned belonged to some fishermen, who rented severs 
the river: but more of this anon. ced a road 0% 

Having followed my companion’s example in alighting, I perceine a {allo 
twenty paces from us, which appeared to lead into a wood. The F 1 patlo port. 
ed the direction of my eye, and, as if to repress my curiosity, oan ctl.” 
Be aisey, can’t yuu, a minute! you'll be after seeing the river can sud: 
was wondering how our vehicles were to be disposed of, when 0vF oye ich hed 
denly presented themselves, having emerged from this hidden 108 vehicle, ‘2? 
excited my attention. Our companions having alighted from theit the Maj 
buggy and horse were consigned to the care of their “ bat-men, “aient? to tb 
having taken our rods from the caleche, I shouldered mine 19 obe elf follow®® 
word of command, and Captain Griffiths, Mr. Hamilton, and aor 
the veteran Waltonian, who led the way, singing an Irish plaozty ald (sie 
ness of humor, style, and effect that none but a native of the say oe 
achieve. To my surprise, on reaching the road, I found it — wt aoe ot 
winding sandy declivity, which led down to the river. We cov’ owa 
water from the top of this precipice, ror was it until w 
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(Ne i. 


at the transcende 


this frightful ‘ : 
alge me, that | was positively riveted to the spot as if by 


. gg that most erudite and eloquent of auctioneers, Mr. George 
nat tent say, it must be seen to be appreciated, for no description from 
i an convey any idea of the grandeur and sublimity of this part of 
‘ tier River. This magnificent stream runs from North to South, | 
itself into the St. Lawrence, about nine miles from the toll- 
f the bridge we were about to cross. 
ist" feasting my eyes on the romantic scenery by which we were surrounded, 
\iter nay companions to the foot of the hill, where the Major had halted, 
we ae! 6 up his mind to conduct me himself to the toll house on the other 
ne’) The bridge of Jacques Cartier, which connects the straggling 


road tb 


den bed 
, did ous 


disc 


| dis harges 
ai the foot 0 


, of the river. : 4p : ‘ 
oor scattered on the summits of the precipitous banks on either side of the 
wages © Shave 


; most primitive construction, but picturesque in the extreme. 
ne banks of the river are precipitous—I should not be far wrong if I 
at this impetuous stream flowed throug 1 perpendicular precipices 
jgranite. Although we had descended a tremendously long hill, we were 
si * thirty feet above the river, which at this point is from ninety to a han- | 


et, 18 0 
| shat t 
re 10 gtale th 


® 





som 
i feet wide. . of , a | 
‘ ving joined the Major, and taken a cursory survey of the rustic bridge, he | 
: my the arm and led me tothe centre of it, and having desired me to 


| -hould turn myself into an hydrometer. 
ls 
quently observed. 


ath the surface of the water, but I could not distinguish them.—*t They’re, 
then, I tell ye,’ was the rejoinder. And so they were, good reader. 





gon 
iO 2 5 
pis 
yied 


oan and trimmers. 


, \laatic to behold, Other attractions, however, awaited us, of which fact 
.\ajor lost no time in informing me. *‘ The luncheon and the widow will 
‘gglng for us, aud, by the Powers! we must not lose any more time befure 
sit tne hospital,”’ was the gentle hint I received to leave off salmon-gazing. 
vog therefore the finny inhabitants of this beautiful river in the plenitude of , 
oysalety and enjoyment, we traversed the bridge, and, as we approached the 
gate, 2 buxom looking lady in black, accompanied by two children, and some 


eed ‘he whole party most cordially. It was evident that this fascinating 
jow stood very high in the Major's estimation, and vice versa, for his reception 
, jor fair hostess was as cordial and as gratifying as any son of Erin need have 
ed. The salatations, compliments, and other conventionalities over, we 
Bo possession Of our apartments in the toll-house, than which nothing could 
BH, yore clean and comfortable. Our sitting-room, which looked on to the 





ine Major and myself, and another on the other side of the kitchen was ap 


estics were Unpacking our canteens and eatables, we occupied ourselves in 
iting our rods together, as it was the Major’s intention to visit the principal 
yds before dinner. While we were on the bridge, he had talked of visiting 
» hospital as well as the widow, but what the widow had to do with the hos- 
ai, or the hospital with the widow,I was at a loss to conjecture. While we 
re splicing vur rods at the widow’s door, I ventured to inquire of our leader 
ether he was about to visit the sick, as he had expressed ar intention of go- 
‘to the hospital? The Major smiled at the ques'ion, and gave me to under- 
od it was a nickeame of his own for the first sheet of smooth water—the first | 


mon-stand in fact below the bridge, where the fish reposed themselves after | dered our rods and beat a retreat. 


ir fatigue of ascending the numerous scours and rapids between Jacques 
rtier and the St. Lawrence ; adding, ‘‘ On! it’s a beautiful place is the hos- 
il, as you'll see presently ! but we'll not find any sick fish there, for they'll | 
n fine saison.” 

javing done ample justice to some cold ribs of roasted beef and a pigeon-pie, 





| anxious to take a lesson by witnessing a display of the Major’s pistorial powers, 


spt aud left, dragged me to the railing, and told me to take a peep into | Maestro commenced operations a yard or two above the spot where I had hook 
jer under a shelving projection of rock. I obeyed the instructions, al- | ed my fish; but instead of hugging the left bank as I had done, the Major threw 
[was for some time sorely puzzled to account for my Mentor’s anxiety | across the river under the high and projecting rocks. The cast was an extraor. 
: “Do you see nothing?” he rather | dinary one, almost incredible as to distance ; yet the fly fell with a lightness 
I replied that I certainly did observe a mass of objects | 20d precision I never yet saw equalled : in fact, it dropped on the surface of the 


sight I never before had seen, and certes I sha'l never behold again. | a the top of his speed : he presently pulled up, for the salmon, in a fit of sulks, 

- were positively in layers, and hundreds upon hundreds were congre- | had taken to the bottom, for the purpose uf rubbing his nose in the gravel or 
19 this deep pool: but, alas! for all the salmon fishers who visited this _ against the rocks to rid himself of the hook. 
"ne king of the waters was out of the reach of rods, lines, nets, snares, | to his aid, and to collect all the stones [ could, and throw them into the water 


The sight of so many salmon heaped together in one | '® the direction of his line. 
ouk, however tantalizing, was excessively interesting, and worth crossing | dustriously did I work. This mancuvre had the desired effect of dislodging the 


doren followers, issued forth from the adjoining neat little cottage, and | of the river, and played his fish in a most masterly manner. 


© Bhopriaied to our companions. These arrangements having been concluded to much to the joy of the whole party. 
/ @ satisfaction of all parties, orders were given for luncheon, and whiie our do- 


nt beauty of the scenery was disclosed tous. A the broad water : he had ran me out about five-aad-twenty yards of |i 
steep hill presented such a splendid view, bursting , he leaped out of the water, and tried all sorts of adnatrrée to diosigegs ue 


‘self; but as good luck would have it, he was too firmly hooked to get away, 
ss If 


and as I knew my tackle to be good, [ could afford to be a little resolute. 
he jumps again,” said the Major, “ give him his head; for he'll try and break 
your line with a flip of his tail.” We hada regular battle for it ; but I bad an 
old hand at my elbow to check my impatience, and owing to his masterly direc- 
tions, I sueceeded in killing my fish, which he landed for me. It weighed nearly 
ten pound, and, as may be imagined, I was not a little elated at my success. [ 
know not of any excitement, attended with such unqualified delight, equal to 
killing a salmon; and to a youngster as I then was, ard passionately fond of 
fishing withal, the sensation I experienced on takiag my first fish is scarcely to 
be defined, if expresSed. I was nearly suffocated with joy, if I may so express 
myself, and never to my latest breath shall I cease to remember this eventful 
day. The Major was kind enough to compliment me on my skill, patience, and 
steadiness of hand: in short, he was pleased to say he was proud of his pupil, 
and by flattery and encouragement, if so enthusiastic a disciple as myself wanted 
encouragement, made me a confirmed angler from that hour. 

It was long ere I completely recovered my self possession; and as [ was 


I begged of him to leave me to my own reflections, and set to work on his own 
account. Instead of proceeding to another stand down the stream, I] Gran’ 


water as gently as thistle down. At the third cast, a huge mass rose to the fly, 
and in an instant whir r-r-r went the reel, the Major following the captured fish 


The Major called to me to come 
I Jost no time in doing as he wished, and most in- 


salmon from his quarters, for he made another desperate rush down the water, 
as the Yankees say, like “a flash uv’ lightning.” “* Aisey, lad,” said the Major; 
** can’t you be quiet, you divil!’” But the fish was deaf to these amiable ex. 
postulations, for he shewed fight ina most determined manner. ‘By Jasus! 
you're a troublesome customer anyhow, and I'll be after losing you if you get 
to the fall below; so here goes.”” Whereupon, having delivered himself of 
this soliloquy, the Msjor waded nearly up to his middle in a shallow by the side 
It was in truth a 


———= 

At a later period, our capital beheld the convulsionists of Deacon Paris.— 
These (and they were also females) lay down on burnin coals, were knocked 
down with logs of wood, suffered nails to be thrust into their bodies, end expe- 
rienced no pain—quite the reverse even. With a selection from so many sien 
cles, a Parliament Councillor, M. de Montgeron, composed three enormous 
quarto volumes, ornamented with fine copperplate figures. Delighted with his 
achievement, the Councillor had a copy bound in morocco, went and pre- 
sented it tothe King. The King read a line and a half, and looked at two of 
the pictures. The consequence was, the Chancellor had the author arrested 
that he was shot up in the Bastille, lost there the little good sense he never 
had, and died in durance. He should have been sent to a lunatic asylum. 

From that period the phenomens ascribed to the magnetic influence have 
made their appearance again, but separately ; they have at some moments mul- 
tiplied, but they have remained most unfrequent and unknown when public at- 
tention bas been turned elsewhere. 

Let us mention some instances of the danger of aatural somnambulism. 

The Marquis de awoke one morning and rung for his valet de cham- 
bre. ‘* What's become of the fellow?” cried he. “ asmin, Lafleur, Labrie, 
have you seen him?” “No, my lord,” answered they. He was sought for, 
and at length discovered. There he was, fast asleep, on a cornice, at twenty: 
Give metres above the ground. The slightest movement would have hurled bim 
down, and he must have been crushed to atoms. No noise was made : the 
sleeper soon rose, stood upon a narrow ledge over an abyss, walked on it with 
a steady step, and reached in safety a less perilous station. Had he been dis- 
— ~ would have lost his senses or fallen dead. 

Another somnambulist was the object of the diligent vigilance of his fami 
One day he evaded it and disappeared. He was sane = and found inthe 
middle of a river which flowed not far from his dwelling ; it was in the heart of 
winter. The water was dark and very cold. Our somnambulist could not swim 
yet there he was like a fish, splitting the stream with a vigorous arm, and push- 
ing otf the pieces of ice that obstructed his course. With unseasonable zeal 
his frends threw themselves into a boat, went to him and called him He 
awoke—uttered a cry, and disappeared for ever. 

One of Mesmer’s pupils had one of the most clear-sighted female somnam- 
bulists, and one of the most accessible to the magnetic fluid. An unknown 
person came one day to consult the doctor (it was in 1789); he put his hand 
into that of the somnambulist ; the intercourse established itself, and the con- 
versation thus proceeded :— 

“The gentleman is a foreigner ?”’ 

“Tam. Do you see any cause of disease in me?” 

‘‘ You are subject to oppressions of the chest ; they arise from a fall you had 
three years ago, which broke your arm.” i 
** Since you guess so well what has happened to me, just try to see in futu- 








sight worth beholding—the skill, coolness, and steadiness with which the wary 
angler baffled the attempts of his preyto escape. Our companiuns, who had | 
been pursuing their sport some distance lower down, left their rods to run and 
be present at the capture. ‘It’s a thumping fish, boys, and as strong as a jack- | 
ass,” said the Major; ‘* and he'll lead us a dance yet:” and so he did, and { be- | 
gan to fear that we should lose him. My heart was in my mouth twenty times | 


ser, was a perfect snuggery—the nucleus of enjoyment to a professed angler | as he darted, leaped, and foundered in the rushing stream; but there was an | 
yerfect piscatory boudoir, where a man could make up his mind to live for | old soldier at the butt end of the rod, and he won the fight in something less 


i ‘a A small double bedded room, which adjoined this little salon, was devoted than three quarters of an hour. 
| fishermen drew him to the shelving bank, where Captain Griffitis landed him, 


When exhausted and powerless, our prince of | 


It was a splendid salmon, and weighed 
three ounces over sixteen pounds, and in the finest possible season. Three 
hearty cheers were given, which were wound up by, ‘‘ Jimmy Brown and Jacques 
Cartier for ever!” 

We all betook ourselves to our rods with increased spirits and energy. [ 
had the misfortune to lose a nice little fish in the course of the afternoon, which 
I believe is to be attributed to over-anxiety. The Major killed two small fish, 
Captain Griffiths one, and Mr. Hamilton a large one: so that on the whole the 
sport was far from indifferent—better indeed than we had any right to expect, 
as the day was a very bright one. Towards sunset the fish left off rising, and 
as our Commander in Chief had ordered dinner to be ready by seven, we shoal- 
It was with some reluctance [ turned my 
back upon the hospitals, for if there be one spot on the face of the earth more 
lovely and romantic than another, it is this. 

There is a solemn grardeur, a sublimity, in Canadian and North American 


| scenery not to be met with in any other quarter of the globe, and of all the 
| scenery I ever saw in that part of the world Jacques Cartier is beyond compare 
the most enchanting. Our attentive and provident hostess had prepared a 


ihed down by some of’ Hetgsen’s pole ale and a glass of cold withoat, we ‘couple of roasted capons for us: the smallest of our salmon, the oneI had 


an to think of starting for the field of action, and I was busily engaged in 


ag my pockets with the requisite paraphernalia, when my attention was ar- | +}. time we had finished a hasty toilette our dinner was ready. 


caught, was cleaned in a trice, popped in a cauldron of boiling water, and by 
We had brought 


ed by seeing the Mayor employed in stirring up some hog’s lard and turpea- | with us an enormous boiled Yorkshire ham and a couple of tongues, cold meat, 


in a little pewter bowl. I found upon inquiry that this savory mixture 

veing concocted for the purpose of anointing our faces and hands to ward 
the attacks of musquitoes and a little blood-thirsty black fly which assail 
i their infernal probosces the inexperienced Johnny Newcome, who, on his 
‘excursion to the banks of a Canadian river, is sucked nearly dry by these | 
rciless invaders on the comfort ard repose of man. The Major, ever al.ve 
ais own peaceful enjoyment and the happiness of his friends, had discovered 
: virtues of the nostrum he was preparing for us. [t must be admitted that a 
ck layer of hog’s lard and turpentine is not the sweetest cosmetic to apply to 
» countenance, and many of my readers would doubtless prefer an application 
Rowland’s Kalydor or Warren's Milk of Roses ; but even this villanous ad. 
xture was preferable to the evil consequences that would inevitably have en- 





} 


e year following this memorable excursion, I accompanied a friend, the pre- 
rot Barrack Master at Quebec, in the month of May to reconnoitre the best | 
wunts in the river, and to ascertain if the salmon and trout had re visited their 
id quarters, [ did not carry a supply of the antidote with me, conceiving that 
tse venomous insects could not have made their appearance. Sorely did [ 
epent of my rashness. I went up the river with my trout rod, and, meetirg | 
it unusaally good sport, pursued my favorite amusement until nearly dark ; | 


j 


(what with slapping my face and landing my fish, I had pretty sharp work of | 








| The excitement of the sport over, I began to feel rather queer about the | 


me and eyes, and by the time I rejoined my fellow traveller at the toll house, | 
i@ were unequivocal demonstrations of an eulargement of the features. 
\uegar and brandy were applied, and I went to roost in a high fever. In the | 
worming not a feature could be discerned, the eyes and nose being completely 
udien by the frightful swelling. I was in utter darkness, and in tais unenviable | 
“le was | conducted back to my quarters in the garrison. One of my face- | 
«is {riends was kind enough to say that my face was an ugly representation of | 
‘0tdly-mixed under-done plum-pudding. I was in a pitiable state for a week ; 
‘ul, thanks to Dr. Lloyd, of the Royal Artillery, who fed his leeches at my 
‘pense, the application of goulard and other cooling lotions, the inflammation 
"s speedily subdued. Let my unhappy fate be a warning to all brethren | 
- ue angle who may hereafter visit a Canadian salmon river.—But to | 
Thine, 
The cosmetic having been skilfully prepared, our faces, necks, aad hands, | 
"en above the wrists, were bountifully anointed ; and over the head, ears, 
td throat, a handkerchief cunningly tied tu prevent the merciless attacks of our | 


“oged foes. This operation created no little fun and merriment, and [ am cer- | known occurrence 
40 four such Guys never sallied forth ona fishing expedition. The Major’s .the treatment w 


§ enaeh my ly i _ hop during his frequent visits in the salmon season. 
peak FEELINGLY - for very early 1 ' before Moses! we'll have a hop to night—what say you, lads, to a dance with 


| the Jacques girls ?”’ 


pies, and an ample store of fish sauces and kyan. It will be seen we did not 
fare badly. The liquids were worthy of the solids ; for we had undeniable pale 
ale, madeira, and brandy. 

As we were sipping our wine after dinner, our landlady presented herself all 
smiles and curtsies, bearing in her hand a violin, which she handed to the Major 
with an earnest request that he would play one of his favorite airs. This was 
the first intimation [ had received of the Major’s musical talent. [ soon dis- 
covered, however, that he was no mean proficient on the instrument, and he 
gave us some [rish jigs with an Hibernean gusto that made our toes tingle 
again. I found that this said violin belonged to our military Paganini, who per- 
mitted the widow to hang it up in her boudoir in readiness for an impromptu 
“ By the piper that played 


A ready affirmative having been given to the tempting proposal, the widow, 
after having partaken of a bumper of madeira, was Jeputed to invite the village 
belles and their families to ‘“‘saake atoe” in the kitchen of the toll-house. 
The Major despatched his factotum “ Dan” to the cabaret for some of the eau. 
de vie and rum of the country wherewith to brew a bowl of punch for his rustic 
visitors, wisely remarking that the good stuff we had brought with us would be 


_ wasted on the Canadian peasants. 


In less than half an hour several couples of lads and lasses, with some old 
folks bringing up the rear, were seen wending their way down the hill to the 
toll house. The Major tuned his fiddle, pledged us all in a bumper, planted 
himself on a table in the kitchen, and struck up “‘ Huisht the Cat,” a favorite 
planxty of his. The votaries of Terpsichore rushed it.to the house at the well- 
known sound of the inspiriting air, and the ball commenced. [If the ladies 
danced with more agility than grace, there was no lack of good humor ; perfect 
decorum and good order were observed, and I retired to rest, not a little pleased 


with my first day's sport on the Jacques Cartier River. 
Old (London) Sporting Magazine, for Dec., 1842. 


SOMNAMBULISM. 


If you be a somnambulist, you can easily read blindfolded—play a game at 











chess, though fast asleep, with a first-rate player, and make him check mate— 
' see most distinctly what is passing a hundred miles off, and even in America— 


predict future events—reveal, as regards the past, unheard-of or wholly un- 
s—and prescribe far better than the most eminent physician 
hich wil! restore the health of a patient whom the faculty have 


‘Wy man-servant, the faithful Dan, brought up the rear, with the fishing- | given up. 


‘wket, gaff, and landing net. At the farther end of the bridge over which we | 
‘«t passed, on the coping of the wall into which the wooden frame-work was | 
1d, a ladder was placed, by means of which we descended on to the stratum = 
" granite, which constituted in fact the bank of the river. Having descended | 
. ‘tlely to this solid foundation, we followed the Major for nearly half a mile | 
_ the stream, through brake and briar, until we reached a fine broad sheet 
yll-water, where our leader called a halt.—‘*Get out your flies, boys! | 
Hare's the hospital, and good luck to us!”” In this manner did our kind-hearted | 
tude and master cheer. As may be imagined, we were not long in obeying | 
‘ers. Captain Griffiths was the first in the field, and commenced business a | 
n yards below the spot where the Major and myself were standing. At the. 
ry or fourth cast he hooked a fish, but he broke away, much to the annoyance 
. ‘@ angler. * Aisey, there!” cried our Mentor; “don’t be after checkin 
"00 much. Let the boys go on,” whispered my veteran companion, “ an 
vey eege you'll have arise in less time than you’d swallow a tumbler of whis- 
*. punch.” J was not sorry to have so able and experienced an instructor at 
Ween, for I knew well I should stand in need of his assistance as well as 
~ "ice to the event of my having the good fortune to hook a fish. To say the 
tod | was apprehensive of bungling with so large a rod and such stout tackle, 
e by whole of the apparatus was so very much heavier than [ had been ac. 
eons ed to use, or even to see, that I despaired of doing any execution. I 
ts ore suggested to the Major the expediency of taking a few preliminary 
“ ie hundred yards higher up for the purpose of getting my hand in pre- 
“ ny ‘0 commencing in his favorite pool. [ did so, and was most agreeably 
4 ey at finding my rod much more handy than I could have had any idea of: 
could th was quite astonished at the ease, lightness, and precision with which I 
"ho tore my fly. Having regained a little confidence, I joined the Major, 
Bin ee watching most complacently my movements, and with an encour- 
‘vbw, s Pointed to a particular spot just above the hospital, where he wished me 
Nha. et Cautiously and tremblingly did | make my first essay. ‘* That'll do 
and tees * a fine cast! by the Powers, that's well throw: for a youngster!” 
wales Oty similar commendations were bestowed on my endeavors. At last 
*t shall I forget that moment—in a sweeping eddy almost under a rock I 


I have heen induced to believe in magnetism on reading the works wherein it 
is attacked ; [ have become incredulous again oa reading those in which it is 
defended. The prodigies, miracles, and fooleries of magnetisers shock one’s 
good senses ; but various real, though very extraordinary facts, cannot be de- 
nied, from which reason shrinks, because it is not yet accustomed tu them. Be- 
tween those who extol mesmerism with fervor, and those who unmercifully hiss 
it, there may perhaps be a middling station to be assumed. We shall not ven- 
ture a discussion of those delicate questions, sometimes calculated to over- 
whelm minds more robust than ours, aad which medical journals must reserve 
to themselves. aA 

But, amid a variety of anti-soporific writings (to speak magnetically and vul- 
garly), we shall just select some facts, which we shall group together, without 
any pretension to science, from “* L’Histoire du Somnambulisme,” just pub- 
lished by M. Aubin Gauthier. 

Magnetisers have wished for ancestors; they have connected themselves 
with all they possessed with the devil, all the demoniacs, oracles, and magicians 


| of antiquity ; if we believe them, the numberless sorcerers and bewitched, the 


race of whom has but lately been extinguished, were but magnetisers or som- 
nambulists. We shall not go back so far to disturb their ashes. . 

It was at the period of the Cevennes war that the spirit of ecstasy manifested 
itself on a grand scale. Mountaineers have always been favored with a second 
sight to which the thicker air of the plains is averse ; as regards this fact, who 
ig there that has not heard of the Highlanders of Scotland! In the Theatre 
Sacré des Cévennes above three hundred prophets are mentioned ; this is not a 
large number, for three or four thousand persons are reckoned who were seized 
with the spirit. Such as spoke patois only, expressed themselves in good 
French in their trances, and childrem three years old announced futurity. Oue 
of those Calvinist prophets, wishing to convince the incredulous, had recourse 
to the fre ordeal. Dry boughs were heaped over one another, and the flames 
soon rose and cracked ; the seer sat down on the fire, lay on it long, at length 
rose, and went away without his hair being singed, or his skin being reddened. 
‘The occurrence is recorded by an eye-witness, and to such a8 know what such 
testimony is worth in times of faction and fanaticism, 1t suffices to demon- 


strate that it is as true as it is likely. 





* splendid rise—hooked my fish, and away he went at railroad speed dowa 


rity what fate awaits me.” 

‘* Beware, Sir, an assassination may put an end to your life.” 

The unknown visitor grew pale, and retired in great agitation. On the even- 
ing of that day people asked at the Vourt of Versailles, ** What is the matter 
with Count Haga, he seems so wistful?” 

The Count Haga was the King of Sweden, Gustavus III. Ankarstroem shot 
him in the middle of a bal masque, on the 16th of August, 1792 Let us add 
that the doctor who witnessed this revelation is still living. To this gentleman's 
glory be it recorded, in a case of poison with verdigrie, he completely cured the 
patient in a few minutes by plunging him into a magnetic crisis. It would be 
highly desirable that this method of treatment were applicable to arsenic, ace- 
tate of morphia, and other immoral poisuns, which have been of late far too 
much spoken of. 

Here is now a vision at a distance, which was near preventing a suicide. The 
fact must be undeniable, since it is borne witness to by the author of “ Essais 
de Psychologie Physiologique,” the author of those essais beizrg a Councillor 
of the Court of Cassation, and ci devant Deputy of the Seine, whom the Provi- 
sional Government of 1830 appointed Director-General of the Post-office. 

I knew (it is our ex-Deputy who tells it) the wife of a colonel of Hussars, 

whom her husband magnetised. She became a somnambulist. In the course 
of the treatment, an illness compelled the magnetiser to repose. He procured 
the assistance of a captain of his regiment. This co-operation lasted but eight 
or ten days. Some months after, in a fresh magnetic sitting, the Colonel hav- 
ing thrown his lady into a state of somnambulism, he begged her to bestow her 
attention on the officer. ‘Ah! le malheureux,’ cried she, ‘Je le vois, il est a 
..-~ [Il a ferme a cle la porte des a chambre, il cachete une lettre. I! arme ‘un 
pislotet ; courez vite. Oh! mon Dieu!’” ‘ 
‘The place thus pointed out was but at an half-hour’s walk ; the Colonel 
hastened to it, but found only a corpse there.” 
Our Councillor adds, that he himself put asleep two sisters; it was in the 
month of January. They slept without interruption until the end of April. 
From modesty, no doubt, he does not say how he contrived to make them sleep 
so obstinately. We suppose he read them a few pages of one of his works. 
_ The two girls had closed their eyelids just as snow was falling in large flakes ; 
the wind was icy. Being conveyed to the country, they awoke beneath lilacs, 
on the border of aclear rivulet ; the air was mild, and the birds warbled in the 
sun’s rays. One may figure to oneself the surprise and raptures of the young 
ladies ; they hastened to enjoy spring, and to inhale with delight the tepid and 
perfumed breeze. Leaping over the rising grass, they ran from bush to bush, a 
real ivresse, which the course of ordinary life never can yield. 

Count de B , Says again our Councillor, was embarking for the United 
States; the Countess was in horrible dread of the sea; at the moment of leay- 
ing the port of Lorient, the weather was fearful ; yet the Count was anxious to 
quit the shores of France, and that fora good reason; he wished to keep his 
head on his shoulders, for it was at the brightest period of the happy year 1793. 
The Countess, a prey to deadly terror, and to atrocious sufferings, lay writhing 
in a cabin inundated with salt water. Her health, already weakened, could not 
resist so violent a shock ; she must expire before sunset. M. de B had, 
fortunately, like many others, bestowed his attention, en amateur, on magnetism ; 
he had figured among Mesmer’s adepts; he, also, had taken his station round 
the famous tub provided with iron rods, a chain, aud empty bottles, to which 
one was admitted for the trifle of a hundred louis d’or. A sudden idea flashed 
across his brain: he plunged the patient into a magnetic trance, and left her in 
somnambulism whole days, weeks, and months. The Countess was recalled to 
ordinary life only when the ship anchored in the New York roads. When she 
awoke she fancied herself still in France; she had no recollection of the pas- 
sage, and hac no idea of the lapse of time. 

But to return to the two sisters to whom he procured such delightful sleep : 
our Councillor, in our Supreme Court, tells us that, one day, he tried to bleed 
one of them—he loved to bestow the most particular attention on creatures in 
every respect so interesting. At the moment when, armed with a lancet, this 
grave personage pressed with his finger a smooth and silky skin, searching in 
the meandres, which revealed themselves beneath a white tissue, the spot 
whence a purple stream was to spout, aloud cry was heard in a distant room. 
The amateur surgeon stopped ; it was the sister of the patient, who, through 
several apartments and several walls, had followed, with her eye, the operation 
in its minutest details, and fainted on seeing the blood flow. It would, however, 
seem that it was rather a-propos, for the councillor was about to prick an artery, 
which he mistook for a vein. 

This anecdote, one of the least astonishing of the book we have before us, 
will astonish none of those who know that, in the writings of magnetisers, per- 
sons who see with their backs or chests are in such numbers that eyes are of 
no use whatever to them. 

I cannot abstain from noticing several instances of persons wholly unac- 
quainted with music, who, in the magnetic crisis, sing with taste, gracefulness, 
and perfect aplomb ; and [ may as weil ask why so many indifferent cantatrices 
have not recourse to so simple a method ? 

I say nothing of many silly persons who, in a state of somnambulism, write 
with esprit, verve, and felicity; this is a very common thing. Unfortunately, 
the works of the man awake are published, and they are narcotic. What his 
genius, just come to life under the inspiration of sleep, produces, remains no 
doubt unedited. 

It must be owned, on the other hand, that magnetism is sometimes attended 
with unpleasant consequences. The Councillor, already quoted, says that he 
heard, a few years ago, a young Parisian girl, who was a somnambulist a: four- 
teen, declare, in a drawing-room, that the sky was opened to her eyes, and that 
at Easter she would support herself in the air between the floor and ceiling. 
Much company assembled to witness the miracle; but the miracle was not 
wrought. The poor girl, whose faith was thus frustrated, went mad; she is 
now in a maison de sante, and is likely never to leave it. 

A few years ago some eager and clumsy magnetisers urged, with so little 
prudence, a female somnambulist, to the last convulsions of ecstacy, that, in 
the very sitting, the poor creature expired. This took place at Lyons. 

After all, science will perhaps never solve the problems of catalepsy and of 
the magnetic state ; to deny all would be as unreasonable as to believe al! ; let 
us behave like the Greek philosopher Arcasilas, who abstained from the too 00- 
scure phenomena of our nature, and died content with having ascertained the 
acatalepsy, or the impossibility of raising the veil in human mysteries. 














HOPE AND LOVE. 


The Sculptor shapes, the Poet sings, 

Hope’s anchor sure—Love’s agile wings ; 

“* Vain fictions each !” this heart replies ; 
“’Tis Love who anchors, Hope that flies ; 
For Hope long since Love’s wings hath taken, 
Whilst Love hath anchored here forsaken !’’ 
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The Spirit of the Times. 















































On Dits in Sporting Circles. 





Splendid Races at New Orleans.—At each succeeding meeting on the superb 
courses at New Orleans, our{Southern friends contrive to bring out new candi- 
dates for fame, whose achievements exceed, if they do not quite eclipse, any of 
previous occurrence. In another place will be found complete details of the re- 
cent meeting on the Louisiana Course—from which it will be seen that while 
the almost invincible Miss Foote has nobly sustained the highest expectations 
of her friends, George Martin has also covered himself with glory. Next 
to seeing a fine race is the gratification of reading a spirited and graphic report 
of it; accordingly we have given up all the space at our command to the details 
of the Louisiana Course Meeting, for it would seem that ordinary races are 
seldom run at New Orleans. Every race is a sporting affair, and run in capital 
time, if the weather be propitious, no matter whether the field is made up of 
horses that have or have not distinguished themselves elsewhere. It should be 
understood, however, that the horses which run at New Orleans comprise the 
cracks of several States; the studs of Alabama, Tennessee, Mississippi, and 
Kentucky, and not unfrequently the Old Dominion, are annually represented 
there by their best and bravest. 

Racing was revived in New Orleans in 1837, when the first meeting of the 
Louisiana Jockey Club commenced on the Eclipse Course—established by 
Col. ¥. N. Orrver—on the 17th March. Since that date the ‘‘race horse re- 
gions” designated above, have furnished the following cracks, in something like 
the order named. (We may have given Mississippi credit for some horses 
foaled in Teun. or Ala. but they were nearly all owned and reared in that 
State.) 

Kentucky among other good ones, has furnished Fanny Wright, Josh Bell, 
Pressure, Grey Medoc, Luda, Arbaces, Kavanagh, Maria Duke, Ralph, Sthresh- 
ly, Picayune, Curculia, Bendigo, Humming Bird, George Kendall, Maria Col- 
lier, Sarah Morton, Kate Aubrey, Jim Beil, Creath, and last not least George 
Martin. 

Alabama has furnished Linnet, Zelina, Maria Black, The Poney, Melzare, 
Pollard Brown, Bee’s-wing, Baywood, Eloise, Westwind, Esper Sykes, Cruci- 
fix, Denizen, Reel, Miss Foote, Torchlight, Martha Carter, and Hannah 
Harris. 

Tennessee has furnished Angora, Naked Truth, Lilac, Sarah Bladen, Pete 
Whetstone, Allen Brown, Celerity, Velocity, Eli Odom, Rapide, Earl of Mar- 
grave, and Aduella. 

Virginia and Maryland have furnished Bumper, Cippus, Virginia Fairfie}d, 
Glorvina, Richard of York, The Jewess, Wagner, Billy Townes, Altorf, Buck- 
eye, and Lucy Fuller. 

Mississippi has furnished Antelope, Susan Yandall, Tishimingo, Telie Doe, 
John R. Grymes, Britannia, Gleuara, Capt. McHeath, Chicopa, Mary Walton, 
and Tom Marshall. 

In the foregoing list, compiled from memory, we may have misplaced or 
omitted a few horses, but it is substantially correct. The Mississippi breeders 
usually keep their mares in Tennessee or Alabama, but their produce is gene- 
tally reared at nome. From the foregoing list it will be seen that Alabama has 
Most reason to be deemed the “ race horse region” of the South-west, owing, in 
@ great degree, to the number of mares of the purest strains of blood, in the 

studs of a few breeders like the late Mr. Jackson, Mr. Boarpman, and others. 





Fashion in Mobile.—A ee new steam packet, the ‘ Fashion,’’ Capt. 
Hugh Monroe, has arrived at Mobile, in eight days from New York, to take her 
ace immediately in the mail line between that city and this.—She is copper- 
tomed and fastened, and in every respect said to be as fine a boat as runs on 
the lake. N. O. Picayune. 

We beg to inform our friend, Capt. Monroz, that we have obtained for him 
one of the plates worn by the Champion of the Turf—the irvincible Fashion— 
in her two races against Blue Dick. It was not received until after the ‘‘ Fa- 
shion” left this port. We will forward it to Mobile in any way Capt. M. shall 
suggest. — 

Maich for $2,500 vs. $2,000 —A match, at Two mile heats, has been made 
up between Mr. Greer, of Kentucky, and Mr. Kirwan, of Louisiana, to come 
off at the ensuing Spring meeting over the Metarie Course, New Orleans, Mr. 
G. laying $2,500 vs. $2,000. Mr. K. names Waltz, own brother to Reel, and 
Mr. G. Sally Shannon (late Ida), by Woodpecker, out of Darnley’s dam. 





Mr. Wittiam S. Tyson announces that he is about opening a Training Sta- 
dle, at the farm of Albert G. Douglas, Esq , Gallatin, Tenn., within a mile of 
the fine course of Maj Geo. A. Wyte. He has excellent accommodations for 
horses, boys, etc., and in training will have the aid of Mr. Grezn Berry Wi- 
L1aMs, one of the best trainers in the Union. 





Metarie Course, New Orleans.—We see by the papers a meeting was to com- 
mence over thie popular course on Thursday, the 29th ult., and continue five 
days. Whether Messrs. Garrison and Adams, of Virginia, have disposed of 
their lease we are not informed, but we presume such is the fact, as the races 
are to be under the management of Txos. J. Wetts, Esq. (the owner of Reel 
and other good ones,) and Col. Y. N. Orrver, of the Louisville and Lexington 
courses. We are glad Mr. Garrison will now be able to devote his entire at- 
tention to his own course—the Louisiana. With a good understanding between 
the proprietors of the rival courses, both will be better patrorised and better 
sport offered. The ‘ Picayuce” speaking of the change of management of the 
Metarie Course states that 

“ The price of subscription will be $20 a meeting to members of the Club, 
and that of admission to the Course will be reduced one half—in other 
words one dollar wi:l be charged at the gates and no money required to go on 
the public stands. The Nashville Railroad, we are informed, will resume its 
trips during the week, and there is every chance that Miss Foote and Reel will 
meet on the four mile day. 

It will be imminently hazardous to M‘ss Foote's future success if she comes 
out against Reel so scon after her late tremendous race. To be sure Fashion 
* made no bones” this Fall of “ mashing the thirties” into lint twice in one week, 
but there are “‘no more where she came from” that can do that trick, however 
** plenty” they may be about New Orleans. 


“A first rate notice.”—Speaking of the Timers and Timing Watches used 
at New Orleans, on the occasion of Kate Aubrey’s race, the “ Crescent City” 
newspaper, of that ilk, remarks as follows :— 


_“ It is perhaps a matter to be regretted, that in the record of the time, injus- 
tice has been done to her by the “ official timers,” whether from inability or bad 
watches, we do not say, but we decidedly agree with the course adopted by 
Northerners in their disallowing the use of “ fuil second” watches, which nine 
times out ef ten are at least one second ovr or THE WAY, and almost as frequently 
two seconds. 

The same paper says of the course, that 


“ The track was in excellert condition as to safety, but wanted the ‘ sprin 
board’ elasticity, so common in the spring of the year.” ee 
How long is it since the editor of the “ Spirit”? was commended to a straight 
jacket for an allusion to “spring board courses,” and “ watches not made’’ at 
home? 





Extraordinary Sheep.—The Bristol (England) Mercury, of the 22d October, 
states that the wether sheep of the Coteswold breed, bred by Mr. R. Beman, 
of Dormington, Stow-on-the- Wold, and exhibited by him at the Bristol meeting 
of the Royal Agricultural Society, was recently slaughtered: the carcass 
weighed 294 Ibs., the fore-quarter 844 lbs., shoulder 433 Ibs. 


one of these the following subscribers have been obtained :— 
Messrs. T. J. & M. Wells name the produce of Extio, by Imp. Glencoe. 
Garland & Taylor name the procuce of Jane Spiane, by Imp. Sorrow. 
Messrs. Porter name the produce of Wingfoot, by Imp. Leviathan. 





New Race Ccurse in Loutsiana.—One kas been got up in the vicinity of 
Clinton, under the superintendence of Mr. Newsam (or Nesom], who is actively 
employed in getting it in order for a Spring meeting. 








NEW ORLEANS FALL RACES. 


Louisiana Course. 
The Fall Meeting over Mr. Garrison’s superb Louisiana Course commenced 
on Wednesday, the 21st ult. The course was in fine order, and the weather 
delightful. Among the stables in attendance were the following—(for the list 
of which we are indebted to the ‘ Daily Tropic ’ of the 20th) :— 


Mr. Liunwus Coch’s (from Memphis, Tenn.) are— 

Miss Foote, by Imp. Consol, 4 yrs. Consol Jr., by Imp. Consol, 2 yrs. 

Little Foote, by Imp. Consol, 3 yrs. Todhunter, by Imp. Tranby, 2 yrs. 

Jim Valentine, by Imp. Consol, 3 yrs. Edw. Shippen, by Imp. Leviathan, 2 yrs. 
Mr. Robert S. Wooding (from Kentucky) has— 

Dan McIntyre, by Medoc, 4 yrs. A Chesnut Colt by Eclipse, 3 yrs. 
Col. Adam L. Bingaman (from Natchez, Miss.) has— 

Tom Marshall, by Imp. Leviathan, 4 yrs. Lucy Dashwood, by Imp. Leviathan, 3 ys 

Mary Walton, by Imp. Leviathan, 4 yrs. Sandy Young, by Imp. Leviathan, 3 yrs. 
Duncan F. Kenner, Esq. (from Ashland, La.) has— 


G. W. Kendall, by Medoc, 5 yrs. Music, by Imp. Philip, 3 yrs. 
Kate Aubrey, by Medoc, 4 yrs. A Chesnut Filly by Frank, 3 yrs. 
Aduella, by Imp. Glencoe, 4 yrs. 

Mr. George Van Atta (from Mobile, Ala.) has— 


Martha Carter, by Bertrand, 5 yrs. Her Majesty, by The Colonel, 4 yrs 
Mobile, by Imp. Consol, 9 yrs. Jim Brown, by Imp. Leviathan, 3 yrs 
Louis, by John Bascombe, 3 yrs. 
Thos. J. Wells, E-q. (from Alexandria, La.) has— 
Reel, by Imp. Glencoe, 4 yrs. A Chesnut Filly by Dick Chinn, 3 yrs. 
Waltz, by Imp. Glencoe, 3 yrs. 
Col. Robert Smith (from Tennessee) has— 
Bois d@’ Arc, by Eclipse, 5 yrs. 
Fergus Dupiantier, Esq. (from Baton Rouge, La.) has— 
Geo. Martin, by Garrison’s Zinganee, Sarah Morton, by Sidi Hamet,’5 yrs. 
5 yrs. Creath, by Imp. Tranby, 4 yrs. 
Wm. J. Minor, Esq (from Natchez, Miss.) has— 
Lady Jane, by Imp. Leviathan, 3 yrs. Norma, by Longwaist, 3 yrs. 


After this communication, the “ Tropic ’ remarks to the following effect :— 
“Tf such a string, comprising as it does many of the tinest racers in the 
South-West, does not produce sport of a rare and exciting character, we 
imagine it will be wholly useless ever to attempt anything in the sporting line 
again in New Orleans. At present we deem it only necessary to assure the 
readers of the ‘Tropic,’ that they will find in our paper full and accurate re- 
ports of each day’s race, which for fidelity, spirit, and piquancy, will not be sur 
passed by any of our contemporaries.” 

The reports of the * Tropic” are better than most things of the kind that have 
hitherto appeared in the New Orleans papers, but then the “ Picayune ” has got 
‘+a new hand at the bellows,’’ and has contrived, as usual, to “‘outfoot” its 
contemporaries. Our special correspondent frankly acknowledges his own de- 
feat and advises us to quote the description of the different races from the “ Pi- 
cayune,” as quite the best ever written for that racy diurnal. We have adopted 
our correspondent's suggestion, and beg to express our acknowledgments for 
the sportsmanlike and graphic reports furnished by our friends of the * Pic.” 
That paper of the 20th ult. announces in the following terms two sad aceidents 
which have occurred to the stud of our esteemed friend, and correspondent, 
Wx. J. Minor, Esq., of Natchez :-— 

‘« We regret to learn that Capt. Minor’s fine filly Lady Jane met with an ac- 
cident on Sunday while galloping. She was pulled against the fence and was 
cut badly just above the eye, one tooth broken off, and one of her knees cut and 
bruised. {[t is believed, however, that she will not be permanently injured. 
As misfortunes never come single, Capt. Minor learned yesterday from home 
that a promising colt of his by Grey Medoc, out of an imported mare, jumped 
over a fence, fell and was killed, since he left Natchez. It was deemed a very 
fine one.” 

FIRST DAY'S RACES. 

A fairer day never shone than that which ushered in the first day of the Fall 
Meeting on the Louisiana Course. It was mild and clear as any day in the 
leafy month of June,”’ which increased the general regret that nothing more 
in the way of sport shouid have been offered to the amateurs of the turf. Two 
stakes for this meeting had been announced, but only one of them filled, but 
that one was worth viewing, both forthe money and the glory. It was for two 
year olds, and there were three subscribers to it, at $1000 each, and each no- 
miaation was descended from the best blood known to the turf. But two no- 
minations came to the post, Col. A. L. Bingaman’s grey filly, Lucy Dashwood, 
an own sister to Capt. McHeath, and Mr. Wells’ Waltz, a grey colt, brother 
of the renowned Reel. Mr. Kenner’s nomination by Imp. Glencoe out of the 
dam of Crucifix, was unfortunately dead. There was but little speculation upon 
the race; if any man heard more than a double X bet, he was ina livelier 
crowd than we met with. But in “ fivers’’ something was done, the filly hav- 
ing decidedly the call— Waltz had been distanced in a Stake but a few weeks 
previous. Those who went down to see the race were almost all “ knowing 
ones,” and this circumstance prevented any large sums beirg “ got on” at 
even betting, while the times are too tard for any man to bet odds. 

At the first attempt they got off, with the filly inside, but the colt having ra- 
ther the advantage in the start. He went away at a racing pace from the word 
“* go,” and though under a pull, he was opening at every stride a wide and 
wider gap upon his competitor. At the half mile post, which he reached in 54 
seconds, he looked very like a winner, but here Monk, Miss Foote’s noted 
jockey, who had ridden with perfect self-possessiou, called upon his filly, and 
between the increased pace of the filly, and the falling off of the colt, the thing 
was reduced to a certainty before they came into straight running. The per- 
suaders were tried upon Waltz down the quarter stretch, but without bringing 
him at any time in front of the filly, who, with something in hand, led past the 
judges’ stand by more than a length in 1:51. 

Nothing was done in betting after this heat; ten dollars to five bits was 
thought a niggardly offer on Capt. McHeath’s s ster. The colt, not sweating 
out well, was allowed the help of his heavier c!othing, under which he galloped 
round a mile, but to no purpose. They started fairly together, the filly main- 
taining all the advantage round the first turn which the inside gave her. After 
leaving the first quarter mile post, the colt drew upon her, and he ran down the 
back stretch almost lapped on to her. But within two hundred yards from the 
turn home, he again declined, as in the previous heat, and Lucy Dashwood 
came in an easy and gallant winner in 1:52. The course was not in the best 
condition, but we thought it very far from being in the heavy state in which 
many seemed to think it. The race was, under any circumstances, a very good 
and creditable one. Recapitulation :— 


WEDNESDAY, Dec. 21, 1842—Sweepstakes for 2 yr. olds, colts 75lbs., fillies 72Ibs 
Three subs. at $1000 each, $300 ft. Mile heats. 
Col. A. L. Bingaman’s (S. D. Elliott’s) gr. f. Lucy Dashwood (own sister to Capt. 


McHeath), by Imp. Leviathan, out of Miss Bailey by Imp. Boaster .........---.. I 
Thos. J. Wells’ gr. c. Waltz (own brother to Reel), by Imp. Glencoe, out of Imp. 

I Sit at detunhawnon sci tuuldkamibetcnsdcioshilaintantnestancatésbdéitinces 2 
Duncan F. Kenner’s b, c. by Imp. Glencoe, out uf Giantess............--.+---... dead 


Time, 1:51—1:52. 





SECOND DAY. 
A cold, lowering day, a prelude to an easterly storm, threatening at each 
moment rain—damp, piercing and disagreeable—such was the nature of the 
weather during which came off the race of yesterday. Though the state of the 
course was as well adapted for speed as on yesterday, the experienced reader 
will readily acknowledge how unfavorable the weather must have been for a 
quick race. But notwithstanding the unpropitious and threatening aspect of 
the day, a good’y number of gentlemen were in attendance to see the race, 
fortified against cold and damp by the exhilarating influence which Mr. Clay’s 
arrival in town bad exerted over the spirits of our citizens. 
The race was for a purse of $250—two mile heats—but the conditions of 
which were modelled upon the most injudicious and unfair precedent, as we 
have ever esteemed it, of the New Orleans plate races, fur which four year olds 
and over carry 100lbs., while all younger cairy weights forage. [t is said that 


horse, but they would seem to have become incorporated with our racing sys- 
tem. The entries for the purse were Martha Carter, Bois d’Arc and Sarah 
Morton, all 5 years, and Music, but 3 years old. And here it may not be idle 
to remark, that an error in the advertisement of the day’s races, by which Music 





was described as the produce of a Stockholder mare, cost one gentleman, in our 


these conditions were adopted originally to suit the character of a particular proceed to demonstrate the facts :— 





A Spring Meeting at Opelousas, La., is expected to take place immediate- | hearing, imeety five dollars; Piano, by Bertrand i. i. - 4 
ly after that of New Orleans, as we are apprised by the Secretary of the | ‘he start Mr. Duplactier's filly had decidedly the call tae of Music, 
Jockey Club. At the late meeting there were some Sweepstakes opened for a pad horse ae race deemed formidable by the path of Ee Sh 
colts and fillies dropped in the Spring of 1843, to be run on this course the Fall | J, a, ley Bows yt pons. on pans 7 against the field,” ** 
after they become two years old, which closes on the Ist of March next. To | rite, Sarah Morton, made play at once, musing eseaiin © Worst of it; the 


Music. After going a mile Bois d’Arc improved his hee, follo 
quarter, Mosic declining, he took up the ranning and drove alo, and in ; 
gallantly, but without reaching her. She came in a ong the bay 
which was considered a very fine heat. H 6a8y witner, i 
When Music gave up her run, she looked so like a tiri 
those in the secrets of the stable thought her chance ry 
portion of her friends had not lost their confidence in her OF the race 
4 tol that she won the race; but with the crowd it was aa Went on | 
her and Bois d’Arec for the best place in the race. ete Co oat 
out last, we did not hear named at this stage of affairs, 9 °" Who 
In the second heat Mr. Barrow’s Ally took the lead at o 
which had not before been seen in the race. Bois d’Arc a and at , 
all sail to overhaul her for a mile and about a quarter, when Sarah ancto 
play, came up and took his place, and made three several] dudieeas Morton 
without success. The contest was most animating, as oan at the filly 
ran up to her competitor she did it in a style that looked I eg mat § 
She moved with greater apparent ease than the grey, and fairly ra a 
fielders. But it was all in vain ;—she had once lapped on to Mm 
just by the half-mile post, and but for a trifling distance : in the =e, and 
she could not reach M., who won cleverly in 3:46, after z wae cS iataas 
The other two saved their distance and walked in, Boia d’ Are — 
third. = 
We heard no betting between the first and second horses af; 
between the othertwo. After several unsuccessfy| attem 
so fairly. Music here again took the lead and maintaine 
coming home in 3:51. Sarah Morton was the contendin 
quarters of a mile had been gone We have neither time no Spac: 
more of the heat, than that Martha Carter came im third, and bane " 
was Interesting from the beginning, and made in most excellen, i mets 
state of the weather and course—nay, for any course. || settion how 
congratulate Mr. Barrow upon his success, and none more heartil pry 
selves. Summary :— ia 
THURSDAY, Dec. 22—Purse $250, free for all ages, 5 yr. olds to carry Sélbs 
wards, 100)bs. ; 3lbs. allowed to mares and geldings. Two mile heats, 
Duncan F. Kenner’s (Wim. Ruilin Barrow’s) gr. f. Music, by lmp. Philip. on 
Oe ee, m — 
Fergus Duplantier’s b. m. Sarah Morton, by Sidi Hamet, dam by ‘Sumpter. 5 a 
Geo. W. Vanatta’s (M. McRea’s) ch. m. Martha Carter, by Bertrand war” 
SE an coctter a cnabbednlencadatictbieiewssecucees. dies 
Linnzus Coch’s (Col. Robt. Smith’s) b.h. Bois d'Arc, by Eclipse, dam wc. 
TENTION. S YTS 2... cnwennnewreearnenen nnn ceeeeseeeneereenccess.... seen 
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First Heat. Second Heat. Third H 
Time of first mile..... 1:53 | Time of first mile -.... 1:52 | Time of first mile 
“ second mile.. 1.56] ‘ “ second mile... 1:54 | ‘second mie.” 


Time of First Heat ... 3:49 | Time of Second Heat.. 3:46 | Time of Third Heat 





THIRD DAY. 

We have the pleasure of this day recording the result of a tliree mile ; 
the best beyond dispute ever ran in America. The weather was such ». 
would have wished on such an occasion, clear and bright ; and, though be 
Louisiana standard, cold, of just that kind which at the North would 
crowded Broadway with the beauty of the town. It could not have been 
and yet with five horses entered, three of whom had hitherto decidedly. i 
guished themselves, there was but a moderate attendance upon the race co 
The race was for a purse of $400, three mile heats, and it was contended) 
by Kate Aubrey, Creath, Norma, Tom Marshall and Bankrupt Kate Ay 
an Eclipse mare, out of the dam of Grey Medoc, had run the quickest @ 
three mile heat ever run in America; but in that race she was distanced 
second heat, and as it had been her usual forcune to win the first and lose a 
subsequent heat, she had no friends. Not even the stable, though they 
her speed and had hopes of her endurance, had confidence enough in this 
quality to back her at any reasonable odds. They were willing to take 
to J] that they won, but as we remarked yesterday, these are not times in € 
odds are tobe had. We heard the filly pronourced an arrant dunghill ge 
and over again, before the race—nay, after the second heat. 

Creath was decidedly the favorite for the race, he having distinguished 
self both on our courses here and in Kentucky ; he had been but once b@& 
we believe, and was and is of that style of horse that never runs save #fe 
forties. Tom Marshall had a party, too, who were willing to back bimfa 
against the Eclipse filly. He is an own brother of John R. Grymes, a 
son of Leviathan, and wel! known to our turfmen here. Of Norma and 
rupt little was known by the crowd ; but the latter, a aon of John Bascom s 
in very fine form, and some dependence was felt in him for the race of to 

The race itself demands little description, particularly the first heat}, 
Norma went off with the lead, and looking as if she were running awayu 
her rider. Kate Aubrey trailed and at a long distance in the rear, anf 
other three were strung out between the two. After going three quarterg: 
mile, they drew nearer together, and before reaching the stand, Tom Ma 
had taken the lead, but his saddle had slipped and his jockey was sitting Oin 
upon his withers. Kate pushed after him, and drew gradually upon him q 
the back stretch, geing at a lick totake the starch out of the stoutest. 
fore reaching the half mile post, the filly drew clear of bim and led cleq 
down the straight side, where Creath took up the running. As they sm 
round upon the back side in the last mile, the filly }ed him by several leng'! 
indeed, the gap was so great that we thought it idle in Creath to attemp 
make it up, and something was whispered of the propriety of the grey flys 
ing for a distance. Creath, however, did make the effort to close up wit 
but the pace was too fast—he could not reach her under any persuading, # 
side the distance stand he pulled up, and though the contending horse (0 
heat, as he walked through, he was placed third. The filly came in an“ 
winner by several lengths, in 5:40. The Bascombe colt was nowhere, nt 
run unkindly. 

There was still no betting scarcely upon the race. Kate's race surptist® 
one; she had run a second faster once before in public, and being then distane 
ne one now dared to pile up upon her. Tom Marshell had run the first heat g 
lantly, considering the accident, and he found friends yet disposed to aq 
him. The second heat commenced with a bad start, by which Kate ee 
nothing, but as she ran a trailing race for nearly 4 mile as before, it — 
not. Norma led for three quarters of a mile, when both Kate and (ves! ee . 
her. The latter led past the stand, driven by the filly, who pressed 0 
the turn and down the back side, and finally passed him near the half . ef m 
She never gave up her stroke, and ran ont this second mile in 1:52. — ” 
mediately upon entering the third and last round, Creath again wea! “ t 
it was even betting still that he beat her the heat. They ran nearly l0¢ Tha 
down the back side, and the interest felt by the crowd was tremendous 
slightest change of position (for at no time was there a length ee 
was hailed with a shout by the friends of either party. But the & par 
herself no dunghill this time ; she would not allow him to get his = seco 
in any part of the mile, and she beat him nearly a length, after the green wd 
three mile heat we ever saw. Time, 5:41. Tom Marshall did not § | 
distance. Summary :— | 
FRIDAY, Dec. 23—Jockey Club Purse $400, free for all ages, 
—4, 100—5, 110—6, 118—7 and upwards, 124]bs. ; 3lbs. allowed 
Three mile heats. . + Me- 
Duncan F. Kenner’s gr. f. Kate Aubrey, by Eclipse, out of Grey Fanny (Grey ’ 


doc’s dam) by Bertrand, 4 yrs .......-.-...----2--------+-0775°7""""" 
Fergus Dupiantier’s b. c. Creath, by Imp. Tranby, d. by Archy 0 aeiazuanee 


= .2 


3 yr. olds carry!0g = 
to mares and ge0""" 


Wm. J. Minor’s ch. f. Norma, by Longwaist, out of Imp. Novelty, wy Mer 
Col. A. L. Bingaman’s gr. c. Tom Marshall, by Imp. Leviathan, dam 0 0" 4 di 
CUSY, 4 YTS 200 cccccocncccccccccceccss coccccccncececsoccssers**° imp. mare bY 
Geo. W. Vanatta’s ch. c. Bankrupt, by John Bascombe, out of an !mp. 1" d 
Emilius, 4 yrs ........ Societies ctnhssdbhcieccdphasedeccce coscooor"”” 
First Heat. Second Hest. 1 56 
Time of first mile.............--« 1:54 | Time of first mile..-------""""" | 1.52 
te *¢ second mile ....--~- cece 1:52 ** 6 ** second mile ognonrr” am 1:53 
“ “ third mile OVA RA Bie 1:54 “6 ** third mile .------*""" al 
— .. od 
Time of First Heat..........-.-- 5:40 | Time of Second Heat ------** 
liant victory] 








We heartily congratulate the owners of Kate Aubrey upon her bri as of ti 
But in placing the report of the “ Picayune” on record in the a stee 

“ Spirit of the Times” we feel bound to accompany 1 with the ls ‘at 
our dissent from two opinions therein promulgated. That report ¢ ver 108 

Aubrey’s race to be “ the best beyond dispute, at three mile beats, he voy th 
America.” Such is not the fact. Neither is it a fact that Kate saat? 
quickest single three mile heat ever run in America.” The paeae Dick ss 
in the ** Picayune”’ has doubtless forgotten the performances of 4 ue in th 
Spring, and will take an early opportunity of setting his eae © 
premises. Having denied that Kate Aubrey’s single heat of t pee 
her late three mile race are “the best beyond dispute ever run 10° 
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On the 18th of March last (Kate Aubrey, as a 3 yr. 
won a single heat of three miles in 5:39 (being distanc 
Now Kate was in fact four years old at this ume, and wou 
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time from w 


take up fourteen pounds more than she then carried. 


ave her all this extra weight, Blue Dick in May last, at Trenton, N. J., beat 
time (5:39) in a second heat. After winning the Ist heat in 5:44, Blue | set of this article. 
Dick distanced the field in the 2d in 5:38}. There is no getting over these facts 


her best 


py any sort of cyphering. 


Kate Aubrey’s “ best race beyond dispute at three mile heats ever run in 
America,” was performed on the 23d of last month. As a four year old she | would win the race, and therefore business commenced a 
carried 97 Ibs., but in eight days afterwards she would have been obliged to | was put up even between the two. A plate of Miss Foote’s turned out to have 
carry 107 |bs., or fen pounds more,as a5 yr. old (the age of horses being now been broken, and when she was relieved from it and again plated and led up to 
jated by the New Orleans Clubs from the 1st of January instead of the Ist of 
May). With this 97 Ibs. on her back she won the Ist heat in 5:40, and the 2d | more confident than ever. 


Now on the 3d of June last, Blue Dick at Alexandria, carrying as a | _ 
There is | bis race with Duane, though not so badly. But unlike the former case, Miss 


in 5:4. 
5 year old 110 Ibs., won his Ist heat in 5:42, and his 2d in 5:39}! 


put a difference of half a second in the aggregate of the time of both races, but 
when it is considered that Blue Dick's second heat is better than either of did get off, he laid down to his work like “ nothing but a good one.” He gain 
Kate’s, and that he also gave hera year’s weight (10 !bs.) it cannot be made | ed incessantly upon the mare, forcing the pace imprudently, we think. He 
out that her’s is the best race “ no how you can fix it.” We might add of Blue | reached her in a quarter of a mile, aud before they came to the half mile post, 
Dick that in kis two races of three mile heats, he won at his ease, distancing | 
We might add, too, that in both of his three 
mile races last Spring he ran his second heats in the thirties, as this Fall he bas | gallantly did they rua out the whole second mile in 1:56, and suutioninal tine 
also ron his two first four mile heats, putting Fashion up to 7:38, in one race, | Tate, the third was performed in exactly the same time, Lor was it till they en 


the whole field in ene of them. 


and within a week driving her up again to 7:36. 





FOURTH DAY. 


THE BEST THREE FOUR MILE HEATS 
EVER RUN IN THE WORLD!!! 


7:36:—7:39—7:513. 


When Grey Medoc beat Altorf and Denizen on the Louisiana Course in 1841, 





the “* Spirit of the Times ” pronounced it “‘ the best race ever run in America.” 
The Northern men questioned this, and offered to argue the point. To make, 


assurance doubly sure, the Southerners yesterday made a performance on this 
same Louisiana Course, which surpasses not only all races ever run in America, 
put any and every race of which we have any authentic record. It has estab- 
lished the reputation of Miss Foote, if it needed confirmation, beyond all cavil 
and dispute, both for speed and stoutness, and henceforth we must hear no ques- 
tion of the endurance of the imported stock. The only horse which has now 
any title to assume ac equality with Miss Foote is Fashion; and as our readers 
will perceive from the details we are about to lay before them, the aggregate 
time of Fashion’s two great heats with Boston was two seconds slower than the 
first two heats of yesterday. 

The day was overcast, and in the morning the weather was raw and cold, and 
the wind was high. It moderated in the course of the forenoon, and the wind 
lulled, but still it was by no means one of those balmy days allowed to be so 
congenial to the race horse. The course was in fine condition—by no means 
in that perfect state when it possesses :ts greatest elasticity, so well understeod 
and acknowledged among turfmen—but it was smooth and fine. The frost of 
the previous_night was severe, aud its effect upon the ground the trainers 
deemed favorable for speed. The attendance was most unworthy so magnifi- 
cent a race; very few ladies honored the course with their presence, but in 
beauty they made amends for want of numbers. 

The entries for the purse, as our readers will recollect, were Miss Foote, 
George Martin, and George W. Kendall. Miss Foote was 30 much the favorite 
as almost to puta stop to betting. She was known not to be in good condition ; 
—she bad been knocked about from course to course, running several times in 
Kentucky, and on her way down the river, upon which she was detained some 
three or four weeks upon a boat, thus losing her regular work. The reliance of 
those who bet against her was her known waat of condition; but her friends 
believed confidently that, right or wrong, she was a great overmatch for the two 
nags contending against her. How little they knew of the powers of George 
Martin will appear in the sequel. Between the two Georges the betting was 
pretty general and even for the race, but 2 to 1 was offered that George Martin 
beat the other the first heat—5 to | was at first bet that Miss Foote popped 
them both; and this was taken so freely that the odds declined to 4, and then 
to 3 to 1, and offers to go on at this rate were very current among the backers 
of the field, when the bugle sounded for the start; but we heard not a single 
offer to take anything less. 

And now for the race, of which the first heat, though so exceedingly fast, 
was the most uninteresting one we ever yet saw run. George Martin had the 
track, and he made play from the start. He made steady running throughout 
the first mile, increasing his rate the farther he went, while the other two trailed. 
Monk, on Miss Foote, watched George Kendall only. She lay close behind him 
the whule mile, and in the second she lapped upon him; and though George 
Martin was opening a terrific gap upon them at every moment, Miss Foote ne- 
ver seemed to regard him for a mile and a half.—Here she passed Kendall, and 
went after the other horse, who led her down the straight side, we should think, 
nearly a full hundred yards. She must have been hoping that he would come 
back to her, but instead of doing so he forced the running in commencing the 
third mile, and the little mare, who now seemed to be running more freely, and 
with greater ease to herself than before, crowded al! sail after him down the 
back side, round the turn, and again down the home stretch. The gap between 
the two was diminishing, but it was yet too great to justify a prudent man in 
attempting to overcome it. But Monk thought otherwise, and he drove the 
mare clear through the mile, and her rush down the straight mile home was 
really tremendous.—But George Martin showed a turn of speed that ro one 


looked for. He isa gallant horse, running on his courage, and he came home | 


a winner of the heat by three or four open lengths in 7:36}. George Kendall 
rode to order, and just dropped within his distance. He had been allowed to 
trail so far behind in the first three miles, that he hadto run in the last to save 
his distance. Both he and Miss Foote committed an error in giving George 
Martin so great an advantage in the first two miles, but it was acknowledged to 
be a yet greater one on the part of the mare to endeavor to remedy it by running 
or the heat. 

{ Every one was astounded by the result of the heat, and of betting we heard 
but very little. —2 to 1, however, was laid on the mare, whose friends were so 
angen, that a bet was made that the second heat would be run under ‘the 
orties.”” 

And here we may as well note, that among the visitors upon the course was 
the Hon. Henry Clay, of Kentucky, looking in the finest health and spirits, 
who entered into the sport with the keeuest relish. Neither the defeat of the 
mare in the first heat, nor the odds that were yet required upon her, made him 
finch from backing her. But as we before remarked, the betting between the 
heats was very light. 

They went off in the second heat much as in the first—Martin ahead, and the 
mare last. In this-order they went round for three quarters of a mile, when 
down the straight side the pace improved, and as they passed the stand, without 
any change of relative position, they were all well together. But the mare 
forced the runing here, and they went down the back side at the very best | 
pace, she running nearly locked with George Kendal! for some distance, but | 
George Martin keeping clear of both. The moment they went round the turn | 
and came into the quarter stretch the mare again challenged Kendall, who res~ 
ponded like a trump, as he is, and the two ran up to Martin, and as they passed 
the judges’ stand, running out the mile in 1:51}, there was not the length of a 
neck between them. ‘The mare and Kendall fell back round the turn to their 
former positions, but the moment they came into straight running the mare again | 
made play, when finding that she was going for the heat with every chance of 

success, George Kendall was taken in hand, with orders to save his distance 
only. There was no let vp in the pace of the other two, but George Martin 
maintained his lead till close to the stand, and ran through the third mile in 1:52, 
with the mare’s head in front for a moment just as they passed the judges. Here 
George Kendall, by a stupid mistake, pulled up, and lost whatever chance he 
might have had for the race, and his friends will never be satisfied that this 
chance was not a.good one. He was brought to his work again as soon as pos- 
sible, but the interval was far too great between him and the othertwo. These 
went round the turn locked, and cown the entire beck stretch dead locked, the 
mare taking the spur freely. On the turn she got her head in front, and drew 
away from George; but he was again called upon, and, responding gallantly, 
again closed with her, and it was anybody's race as they came into the home 
Stretch. But in the straight running the mare improved the pace, gradually 
came in front, and passed mside the distance stand. George Martin was taken 
in hand when less than two lengths behir.d, and he galloped past the stand. The 
om ran out to the last yard under the spur, and won, in 7:39, a heat the most 

ba perately contested from end to end; and, considering the time of the first 

fat, we do not hesitate to pronounce this second one by all odds the best on 
‘ecord. George Keudall was a long way out of his distance. 

If the body of the crowd had been disappoint: d by the result of the first heat 
what were they upon that of the second? That Miss*Foote should make a 
~ performance was expected, but that George Martin should contest every 
“cd of ground, and run close up to the mare, and in the thirties, too, struck all 





With surprise and admiration. 


e eight miles in Fashien’s race with Boston | 





LILIES, TOLLS 





By che new regulations of the New Orleans Clubs (who have recently changed the were run in 15 minutes and 17} seconds, while the two heats in this case were 


‘ch horses shall date their age,) she would have been obliged now to run in 15 minutes and 15} seconds. The first thing was to open a di ion | 
wae : But notwithstanding he , "P09 the state of the course, and all hands, including some of the’ best Tarf 


writers in the country, and some of its most experienced turfmen, went out to 
examine it critically, and the result of this was just what we stated in the out- 
While thus engaged, word was brought that Miss Foote 
had let down, but this proved to be erroneous. She was very lame, however, 
and it was so perceptible to every eye, as she limped away from the crowd 
round upon the back side, that speculation was at once checked. But the word 
soon came, that her owner would still bet five hundred dollars even that she 


gain, and much money 


the stand, hardly a sign of her lameness could be detected. George Martin ap- 
peared far less distressed by the second than the first heat, and his friends were 


In starting for the last time, George sulked, much in the style of Boston in 


Foote did nct wait for him, but went off at the tap of the drum, while George 
would not move an inch till she had gone at the least fifty yards. But when he 


_ he was leading by more than a length.—He maintained this position till in the 
quarter-stretch the mare came up to him, and they entered upon the second 
mile, the mare close upon his quarters, and in nearly this position steadily and 


tered the quarter stretch of this mile that the mare got her head in front. They 
were eased round the turn, but the moment they got into Straight running on 
the back side in this last mile, the indomitable son of Zinganee again went to 
work, ran up to the mare, and locked her for a full quarter of a mile. Upon 
the turn, before commencing the run home, she drew away from him, and a 
shout went up from her friends for the victory. But he never gave it up, and 
was beaten home this third heat by three or four lengths only, in 7:51. 

Surely such a race as this was never before seen. Regard it ia what light 
you will it has developed the very highest powers of the race horse, If we re- 
collect aright, Eclipse and Henry ran their great race in 7:374—7:49—8:24, 
making an aggregate of 23 minutes 504 seconds; while the aggregate of the 
race of yesterday is but 23 minutes, 7 seconds—a difference in favor of Miss 

Foote’s performance of forty three and a half seconds. We are not advocates of 
| the plan of estimating races by averaging the time, generally, but that of yes 





SS 
| ple of Fame, we justly appreciate her recent achievement as “the hest three 
heats of four miles ever run in the World!” The eminent distinction George 
| Martin has acquired, we predicted in this paper t efore he ever started, when we 
_ first saw him is his 3 yr. old form in Kentucky. He is out of Mr. Garrison's Ga- 
briella, one of the finest daughters of Sir Archy now alive. We trast the Turf- 
men of the South will be inspirited by this great race to accede to the propusi- 
tion made in this paper last week by the friends of Fashion. If they can beat 
her with Miss Foote, Reel, George Martin, or any thing else, they can wagon 
off as much plunder as a donkey can pull down hill on glare ice. 

We are exceedingly anxious to see what the difference in the time will be on 
the Metarie Course after the Ist instant, whe. horses have to take up another 
year’s weight. As the races commence on Thursday, the 29th ult., however, 
we should not be surprised if the four mile race, quite promiscvously, came off 
on the last day of the month! No matter; the Spring meetings come off in 
March or April, and then we are “bound” to see the right. To quote the 
motto of the Ellangowan arms, “Right makes owr Might,” and this we prefer 
to Glossin’s, which was “ He who takes it makes it.” 

In the report we have quoted from the “ Picayune,” the writer has been 
“ careful not to leave the bars down after him.” In comparing Fashion's race 
of two heats with this ene at New Orleans, he has taken especial care in 
several instances not to term it Miss Foote’s race, or her two heats. In 
one place he alludes to it as ‘the first twoheats of yesterday,”’ and in ano- 
ther as “this race.” Though we do not esteem the report as written in taat 
spirit of fairness it should have beea—inasmuch as when reference is made to 
Fashion, Henry, and others, no mention is made of the far heavier weight they 
carried—yet we freely acknowledge it has been drawn up with a consummate 
ability that throws in the shade anything of the kind that has hitherto appeared 
in the New Orleans papers. And we also acknowledge with equal sincerity 
and readiness our gratification upon, the recurrence of so magnificent a race, 
and while we congratulate the owners of Miss Foote upon the brilliant style 
in which she has sustained the opinion of her friends, we are not unmindful 
of the fact, that very few purely American bred horses have done more credit 
to our Native Stock than George Martin. 








LAST DAY. 





| terday so resembles the great Eclipse race in many important features, that we | 
believe it fair to test them by such astandard. But with no desire to overrate | 
this performance of Miss Foote, we appeal to all candid turfmen if it did not 
show more game than any horse has ever yet developed, either in this country 
or in England. And George Martin comes in for a large share of this praise— 
he ran every inch of the whole twelve miles, save some fifty yards at the end of 
the second heat, and never once gave back. For Mr. Barrow’s horse the most 
universal regret was expressed ; whatever was thought of his chance for the 


of bis jockey. Monk was loudly cheered upon his success ; a new and elegant 
jockey cap had been hung up for the successful rider, and the owner of Miss 

oote added materially to its weight and value, by throwing into it a handful of 
large-sized ‘‘ yellow boys.”” Summary :— 


SATURDAY, Dec. 24—Jockey Club Purse $600, conditions as before. Four mile heats. 
Lin. Coch’s b. f. Miss Foote, by Imp, Consol—Imp Gabrielle by Partisan,4 yrs.. 2 1 1 
Fergus Duplantier’s b. h. George Martin, by Garrison’s Zinganee, out of Gabri- 


PN a ab che Sd dow ecteletebebntovccbewestcccccecccs 2: R93 
Duncan F. Kenner’s (Wm. R. Barrow’s) ch. c. George W. Kendall, by Medoc, 
out of Jenny Devers by Stockholder, 4 yrs... 2.22... occ enneccce cece cnnencee 3 dist. 


First Heat. 
Time of first mile.... 1:56 


Second Heat. Third Heat. 
Time of first mile.... 1:55} | Time of first mile.... 2:00 


* ** second mile . 1:53 ** ** second mile. 1:514 ** * second mile. 1:56 
‘*  * third mile.... 1:52 ss third mile.... 1:58 | “© third mile.... 1:56 
se fourth mile... 1:554 s* fourth mile... 2:00 “« © fourth mile... 1:59+ 


Time of First Heat .. 7:36} | Time of Second Heat. 7:39 | Time of Third Heat .. 7:51+ 








“* Nine Cheers for Miss Foote!’ were duly proposed and responded to in the 
* Spirit” office, on Wednesday morning last. Throughout the day the “ front 
office’? was crammed, while in the sanctum sanctorum of the editor, there was 
not room for a man as thin as Calvin Edson. Three several times the report 
above, written by “THAT OTHER GENTLEMAN” for the “ Picayune,” was read 
aloud. The original report was surmounted by the caption of “ Taz Best 
Rack EVER RUN IN THE WortD!”’ which it is—in @ cornucopia! We have 
taken the liberty of altering that same caption. We concede the point, how- 
eves, that Miss Foote and George Martin have run “ the best three heats” of 
four miles “ ever run” ia this world or any other, though there are many stick- 
| lers for proper weight for age who will not. The races of Lady Clifden and 
Picton, of Grey Medoc and Altorf, and especially that of Henry against 
Eclipse, when, though not quite four years old, he carried one hundred and 
eight pounds, have been discussed over and over again, in connection with this 
| performance of Miss Foote and George Martin. Assuming the English axiom 
| that “seven pounds is equal to a distance” (or 240 yards in four miles), the 
| difference in weight in Miss Foote's favor gave her an advantage over Henry 
of about Five Hundred and Sixty five yards !—nearly one-third of a mile in 
|each heat. Miss Foote's three heats were run in 17} seconds less time than 
the three heats of Lady Clifden. She, as a 4 yr. old, carried 101 Ibs.; Miss 
Foote, two months later in the season, carried, as a 4 yr. old, 97 lbs. We do 
not, however, subscribe to the opinion that “ seven pounds is equal to a dis- 
tance,” as a general rule, though it has obtained in England for more than half 
a century. In the races between Muley Moloch and Glaucus, 3 bs. given to 
ithe latter enabled him to beat Muley Moloch, who had beaten him two days 
previous, and this in a race of two miles, when both were 5 yrs. old. Indeed 
horses are now handicapped there with such consummate judgment [vide case 
of Charles XIIth and Hyllus] that Jem Rosinson, the famous jockey, wittily 
remarked not long since, in accounting for losing a closely contested race, that 
he lost it from having carried the key of the stable in his pocket ! 

‘The only horse,” remarks the ‘* Picayune,” “* which has any title to assume 
'an equality with Miss Foote is Fashion,” and then it goes on to state that 
“the aggregate time of Fashion’s two heats with Boston was two seconds 
slower than the two first heats of the race there.” The “aggregate!” Stuff! 
—as if the “aggregate” had anything todo with the matter. Why, they 
cyphered the heats of a three mile race in Kentucky not long since, in such an 
| extraordinary way as to beat Eclipse and Henry’s time at four mile heats into 
‘fits! Inasmuch as Miss Foote did not happen to win the Ist heat of “her” 
race [won by George Martin “in 7:364, by three or four open lengths,”’] we are 
surprised the ‘‘ Picayune” does not give George Martin, instead of Fashion, a 
“title to assume an equality with Miss Foote.” What a compliment to the 
Northern Champion ! This grant to Fashion of a “ title to assumz an equalily”’ 
with any horse on the American Turf is“ piling up the agony ” a ‘ leetle too 














/ 
' 


mountainous !”’ io 
In another paragraph the “ Picayune ” states that “the eight miles in 


Fashion’s race with Boston were “run in 15 minutes 17} seconds, while the 
‘two heats in this race [George Martin’s and Miss Foote’s] were run ia 19 
‘‘ minutes and 154 seconds.” Here is the monstrous discrepancy of two seconds 
in a race, won by Fashion in two heats in the one case, while ¢wo horses were 
required to make the time in the other. Moreover, Fashion asa 5 yr.old, carried on 
the 10th of May, 111 lIbs., (though foaled so late as the 26ch of April.) Miss 
Foote runs as a4 yr. old on the 24th of Dec., carrying 97 |bs., when seven days 
later she would have been rated at five years old, and been obliged to take up 
ten pounds more, or 107 Ibs. Fashion less than five months later than Miss 
Foote and at the same age, carried FOURTEEN POUNDS MORE WEIGHT. She won 
her two heats in 7:32}—7:45, while Miss Foote lost the 1 st heat of “ her” race 
in 7:36}, and won the 2d in 7:39. If she or George Martin could have run the 
ist heat in 7:324, does any one in his senses suppose either could have repeated 
it “low down in the forties?” Fashion won her 2d heat with ease, “by ex- 
actly sixty yards,” while Miss Foote after “a desperate contest, under the 
spur, from end to end,” won by only ‘two lengths ” from George Martin, who 
having been passed “inside of the distance stand” was “ taken in hand ot 
galloped past the stand.” And notwithstanding all this, the “ Picayune 
gravely informs the friends of Fashion that she is “ the only horse which has now 
any title to assume an equality with Miss Foote!” This is pay outrageous ; 
as Dogberry said “It is most tolerable and not to be endured. 

We congratulate the owners aod friends of Miss Foote most heartily, on her 
brilliant triumph, and if we do not concede to her the highest niche in the tem- 


race, it was felt to be cruel that it should be thrown away by the carelessness | 


Yesterday was a mild, bright, and spring-like day, but the course was 
slightly attended. The chef d'auvre of Miss Foote, and the exciting associa- 
tions connected with it, appeared to have calmed the racing mania for the pre- 
sent, although a very good race, in the estimation of experienced judges, 
came off yesterday in reference to time. Three entries were originally 
announced, but only two came to the post, Aduella and Sandy Young.— 
Very little interest was exhibited, and hazards of an inconsiderable nature 
_ventured. Among those who did venture, the current ran decidedly in favor 
of Aduella. She won the purse apparently without au effort. 


| LAST DAY, Dec. 25—Proprietor’s Purse $250, conditions as before. Mile heats» 
best 3 in 5. 
Duncan F. Kenner’s ch. f. Aduedla, by Imp. Glencoe, d. by Imp. Leviathan, 4ys 1 1 1 
Col. A. L. Bingaman’s b. c. Sandy Young, by Meaoc, ont of Natchez Belle, 3 yrs 2 2 2 
Time, 1:48—1:50—1:59. 








‘J. K. D.” to“ A Southern Turfman in Kentucky.” 
Scott County, Ky., December 28, 1842. 

To the Editor.—Sir—A few days since, I mailed an article touching the 
controversy with “ L. of L.,” to which, very much to my regret, I have become 
a party. Snce that time another paper has reached me, containing a commu- 
nication from the * Southern Turfman.” I ask, Sir, the favor of a little more 
space in your paper, that I may briefly notice a communication so kind in its 
spirit, and so unexceptionable save that it places me in a false position. 

In defending the Kentucky Turf against the highly exceptionable letter of 
“L. of L.,” little allusion was made by me to “ the Southern Turfman,” and 
although [ thought our mares were by him held in lower estimation than they 
deserved, [ should not have felt it incumbent upon me to inform him on the 
subject, or attempt a defence of them. In that defence, I am at a loss to per- 
ceive any thing which should induce your correspondent to say, that the breed- 
ers of Kentucky, or a part of them, “think that their stock cannot be made 
better.” Kentuckians have been long charged with the infirmity of believing 
that they excel in all things, and I fear that it is a penalty which * part of the 
breeders,” and I among the number, have paid for that imputed sin, that it is taken 
for granted against them, that they think their horses perfect. I assure “the 
Soutiern Turfman,” that I not only have not, to.the best of my knowledge, ex- 
pressed such an opinion, but that I do not entertain it. 

That he may see that he may use the term ‘‘ imported,”’ without giving of- 
fence, and that my opinions, humble as their pretensions be, may not longer be 
misunderstood, I shall take this occasion to express them. I believe the early 
importations of the race horse from England to America, generally to have 
been of that blood that could “ stay the distance,”—that the subsequent 
importations, running into the first few years of the present century, were 
not so generally good, but in some instances had rare merit. The race of four 
mile heats has ever been from the commencement of racing in this country to 
the present time, the prevailing test, and it was the ability of the horse to go 
that distance, that has given him much of value or of character. Those impor- 
tations took place in the palmy time of the Beacon Course, when it was the 
aim of breeding in England, to combine stoutness with speed. Those strains 
possessing the highest capacity for our mode of racing were cherished here, and 
their excellence, great in the beginning, was maintained if not improved. But 
I think the time has arrived when “ new blood should be thrown into and min- 
gied” with what we ha ve. The great merit of the Viomeds, and subsequently 
of the Archies, has so commended them to the breeders, that scarce a horse of 
any note can be found, that does not partake of their blood. 

We stand in need of new blood, or blood more remotely allied, to cross with 
ours. This can be had only from England. But much discrimination and good 
judgment are necessary at the present time, to make such selections there as 
will suit our purpose. The Beacon Course has long since been disused, and 
short races of a single heat, become their fashion. The horse is now bred 
chiefly with a view to speed, and whether or not their horses can go four mile 
heats, they do not at the present time use the means of knowing. That this 


system of racing has wrought a great change, not only in the qualities, but in 
the conformation of the horse, is attested by English writers, and would seem 
tu be a necessary result. Breeding as a science, consists in adapting the animal 
as nearly as may be, to the purpose for which it is wanted. Great speed, early 
maturity of powers, and great muscularity of back and loin, giving the ability to 
carry high weights, are necessary for their great events, the Derby and St, 
Leger Stakes, and to attain such qualities, is the breeder’s aim. I think but a 
small portion of the English horses now suited to our purposes, and that portion 
not most prized at home. Most of the late importations, with which the country 
has been flooded, are defective in shape, being leggy and shallow in the chest, 
and cannot add to the value of our own stock. Miss Foote and Maria Black 
have been much distinguished here ; neither of them have speed enough to have 
attained distinction in England. The blood of Tramp, Wh alebone and Catton, 
seem to me best calculated to supply owr wants. That “the Southern Turf- 
man” will not cut our acquaintance, and that we may again have the pleasure 
of seeing him in Kentucky, when he would avoid the heat and miasma of a 

summer at home, is the wish, Sir, of yours, respectfully, J.K.D. 


IP See last page of to-day’s paper for a communication from “J. K. D.” in 
reply to “ L. of L.”’ on the same interesting subject. 





Pedigree of Saily Barbeur. 
The property of Ex-Governor PoinDEXTER, of Lexington, Ky. 

Sally Barbour, a bay mare of fine size, with a star, was bred by Mr. Joun 

Graves, of Virginia; she was got by Imp. Truffle, her dam by Ball’s Florizel, 
dam by Imp. Spread Eagle, g. grandam by Boxer, g. g. grandam by Imp. 
| vanes 4 g g- g- grandam by Harris’s Eclipse. 
HER PRODUCE. 

1840, June. B. c. Palmetto, white streak in the face, by Hickory John. 

1841, June. Br. c. by Shark (dead). 

1842, December. In foal by William IV. 


This fine thorough bred brood mare and her colts, are at Grass Hille, Ky. 


Mobile Races.—They commenced on the 27th ult. Old Master won at mile 
heats on the Ist day, Le:ting Joe Anderson and Octave, in 1:54—1:55, A full 
report in our next, 
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soon told. In 1821, just twenty-one years back, circumstances occurred that 
rendered my continuing to live with my family very far from desirable ; and 


having made 


the country, I be, 
the mere requisite attention tot 


dred acres of land or. fail to fill up. 
aware ; inasmuch as 

with game, 
within easy reach. at 
days in the year, and “how should I employ myself on such days!” was a_ 


question that very naturally presented itself. 


myse 
to the period of my forming the resolution.” 


and I at once fixed upon Mr. Colburn, who then resided in Conduit Street. 
To Mr. Colburn then I went by appointment, and he received me with great | 


civility, giving me to understand that although sporting works, still less sport- | 
_ essay on such subjects by Nimrod, extending to two sheets or thirty-two pages 


my style, I assured him, would be merely that of any educated person who had 
moved in good society ; and as for the matter, it would be the result of my ex- 


Che Spirit of the Times. 








— 








MY LIFE AND TIMES. 


BY NIMROD. (CHARLES J. APPERLEY, ESQ.) 








- * * * 


The reason for, or rather the cause of, my becoming a periodical writer is 





up my fhind to occupy a house and farm in some retired part of 
I began to speculate as to how I should employ those hours,which | 
he occupation of between two and three hun- | 
I could both hunt and shoot, I was , 
was about to set myself down in a country abounding | 
and with one pack of fox-hourds close to my door, and two others | 
Still there are many non-farming as well as non hunting | 


“T will write a book,” said I to 
If; “a book upon hunting, and other sports of which I had partaken up | 


! 


Well, the next thing to be done was to find a publisher for the said book ; | 


nai matter, that a work of such a nature might be interesting toa certain class | 
of readers. He then asked me if I could favor him with a specimen of my | 
style and matter. I said I could not, and for the best of all reasons—namely, 


ing itself, were not in his line, he doubted not, if I produced some good origi: | 
| 
that I had not at that momenta line of manuscript on any subject whatever ; | 


perience in the sporting world. ae 

Here was what I considered a fair start ; but—and it is one of the many in- 
stances of the mutability of human affairs, and of how completely man is the 
creature of circumstances in this world—no sooner was I in Regent Street on 
the road to my hotel than my course was at once changed. I chanced to meet 
a very old friend and brother sportsman, to whom I communicated my inten- 
tions, together with the result of my interview with Mr. Colburn, when the 
following parley took place :— va 

My Friend. ‘You are wrong in thinking of writing a book. Go to the 
Sporting Magazine, it will answer your purpose much better.” 

Myself. “The Sporting Magazine! That will never do; itis a mere 
Cockney concerr, and no gentleman writes for it.” ; 

Ny Friend. “Never mind that. Take my advice, and go to the proprie- 
tor of it. If you write for it, other gentlemen and sportsmen will soon do so 
also.” 

These words were prophetic. The Sporting Magazine certainly answered my 
purpose much better than the publication of a single book would have done ; 
and before I had written two years in its pages, they contained the talented 
productions of several of the most celebrated sporting noblemen and gentlemen 
of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Bat how happened it that I considered myself capable of entering into lite- 
rary engagements with any publisher! Could the sort of roving life I had led 
have fitted me for attempting either to amuse or instruct the world on any 
subject? It was a bold attempt I admit; I have given Tom Jones the credit 
of it; and hope my readers will ponder well on that assertion. But | goa 
point beyond this. I was, iu the first place, aware that the perusal of Tom 
Jones at an early age, by giving me a distaste for badly written books, had led 
me to the perusal of good ones, and that I had not forgotten all that I once 
knew ; and, secondly, that I had received a few hints that [ could write a book 
if I chose todo so. And why may I not tell what these hints were ? 

My first attempt was a letter, full thirty years back, to a country newspaper 
on agricalture, signed Agricola. It was noticed, and followed by another. That 
was also noticed, with an earnest request from the editor that Agricola would 
continue to write. Agricola, however, was idle, and at once dropped his pen. 
Some years before the pericd I allude to, I happened to call on two boys at a 

celebrated school on the 5th of November. One of them hada Latin theme 
for his exercise, the thesis being ‘Gunpowder Plot.” He askea me to write 
it for him, which I did off-hand; and what said his master’ ‘ You never 
wrote this theme, sir!” Well, | swallowed the compliment, and ought to have 
taken ahint fromit. Some time after this I went tipsy to bed in the dog days, 
and could not sleep from heat and thirst. So soon as it was light, I got up and 
wrote something onthe passing occurrences of the day, which a talented, learn- 
ed gentleman, who now wears a silk gown, told me he would have given five 
hundred pounds to have been the author of. It was, however, a satire, and 
never saw the light, except that of the fire into which I myself threw it; my 
motto being from Horace,— 

“Non ego mordaci distrinxi carmine quenquam.” 


Perhaps I shall be pulled up by some cavilling critic for these remarks, 
sounding, as they appear to do, my own trumpet. But I shall heed him not; 
my trampet has already been heard in all habitable quarters of the globe, not as 
a learned and talented man, but as a writer on the subjects chosen for his 
pen. My object, then, in making them, is to warn others who may have svuffi- 
cient talent to cause them to be read and admired, provided they would make 
the best use of it, uot to throw to the winds all the advantages of education 
wh'ch it is possible it may have distressed their parents to have given them. 
Look at my owr case. If it is admitted that I have been a successful writer, 
althoogh I did not begin to write urtil the period of life at which most people 
think of leaving off, how much better should I have writtea had I commenced 
doing 80 twenty years sooner, when, of course, my mind was more fresh and 
better stored with classical knowledge. I have often asked some friends of 
mine,who I thought were equal to it, why they had not tried their hands at writing 
for the press; when their general answer has been, that they did not believe 
they were equal todoso. It was in vain that I endeavored to persuade them to 
the contrary; but all such persons may be assured of this—namely, that the 
mind of man has its inclinations and powers more under command than it can 
imagine until the experiment is tried ; and there is no more effectual bar to the 
attainment of distinction in the vale of life than the notion that our propensi- 
ties and aversions are not under our command. No man disliked pen and ink 
more than I did at one period of my life; few men’s pursuits were less asso- 
ciated with the desk ; but how stand matters now? Why I have the greatest 
pleasure in writing; and I really believe life would be burdensome to me with- 
out it, unless I were otherwise engaged in some very active pursuit. J, how- 
ever, have been greatly favored in one respect. Swift tells us that it is the wise 
choice of the subject that adorns and distinguishes the writer ; and mine have 
been not only popular ones, but such as had previously been very little written 
upon, some of them not at all. 

A very few months elapsed after m y connexion with the Old Sporting Ma- 
gazine before it became evident that the readers of that periodical had decided 
in my favor, and that the best effects were likely to arise therefrom. In the 
first place, the circulation of the work greatly increased, to the advantage of an 
excellent man, the late Mr. Pittman, who was at that time the proprietor of it; 
and in the next, I was the means of calling forth the energies of those noble- 
men and gentlemen whose writings were so much admired by sportsmen, and 
indeed by readers of all classes, when contemporary with my own. Without 
poems to imagine that our combined efforts gave birth to a new era in the 
iterary world, I have frequently had the satisfaction of being assured that we 
severally and jointly convinced the world that it is possible for sportsmen to 
write what sportsmen ought to read, and that literary accomplishments, 
to a certain extent, and an ardent pursuit of field-sports, are neither in- 
compatible nor rare. Moreover, I contend that there is no earthly reason 
why a sportsman should sink in the scale of human intellect, merely be- 
cause he chooses to be a sportsman, neither will the proverb henceforth 
hold good that ‘‘a sportsman is ty be pitied on a rainy day.” Monopolies 
ef this nature are out of fashion. The great orator of Greece could discern 
nothing worthy of praise except in his native Athens; but a still wiser man 
than himself acknowledgec merit in whatsoever garb it might appear. He 
considered genius, no more than virtue, to be neither the growth nor the inven- 
tion of any country or of any clime, but the ornament and pride of every one 
in which they flourished. 

And here I must be permitted to notice the spirited manner in which Mr. 
Pittman acted with respect to remunerating me for my labors in contributing 
to the expenses of my stud, as also of my various tours; and to shew how it 
answered his purpose, the following recourse to figures will be sufficient :— 

Per. An. 


hunters never received a higher compliment than this, at least such is my view 
of the case; and I will present the reader with a copy of the editor’s letter, 
leaving him to judge for himself :— 

“ editor of the Quarterly Review takes the liberty of asking whether the 
author of Nimrod’s letters (in the Sporting Magazine) could find leisure and in- 
clination for drawing up a paper now and then for that journal ? 

“‘ He should be sorry to interfere in any way with the composition of the very 
pleasing papers which have long delighted the public, but ventures to think that 
in the summer the author might, without interrupting these, find time for ad- 
dressing himself occasionally to a wider circle of readers, and in a form some- 
thing more than elaborate. 

“He would suggest, for example, a popular abstract of the history and pre- 
sent state of English horse-racing, including the character and descent of the 
English race-horse ; the eystem of training at Newmarket, betting, aud so forth ; 
which, done with the science and in the style of which Nimrod is master, 
would, we feel certain, be exceedingly valuable and acceptable to thousands 


| who never dream of looking into works directly addressed to the amateurs of the 


turf. 
“A similar essay on for-hunting would, he thinks, be equally fitted to gratify 
the public, and he may say the same as to the whip, but does not trouble Nim- 


| rod with further suggestions uutil he is favored with his answer to the general 


proposition. 
‘**Mr. Murray authorises the editor of the Quarterly Review to say, that an 


(or thereabouts), would be paid for at the rate of twenty-five guineas a sheet.’’ 
Now, reader, first imagine within yourself the vexation I experienced at not 


| being able to avail myself of this offer, valuable as it was in all respects, by 


reason of my being at that period under an engagement —foolishly entered into, 
I admit—not to write for any other publication than the Sporting Magazine 
on sporting subjects ; and then picture tv yourself some good old country par- 
son opening his new number of the high-Tory, high-Church, high-everything 
Quarterly Review, and therein seeing a long article on fox-hunting! Nor would 
your imagination have deceived you. Mr. Murray received what he calied 


the pages of his far-famed periodical; whilst Mr. Lockhart had more than one 
letter from bishops, saying, ‘‘ Go on!"’ And why did bishops display more 
sense in this case than rectors? Why their lordships would say to themselves, 
* This fellow, whoever he may be, has written an amusing article ou a favorite 
diversion of English country gentlemen of all ages end of all understandings , 
and for the sake of perusing that most of them will purchase and read the truly 
constitutional and morally, as well as philosophically, entertaining and instruc- 
tive work, the Quarterly Review.” In fact, words to this effect were actually 
uttered in the presence of a friend of mine—who repeated them to me—by a 
gentleman at the head of his table, when entertaining, as has been usual with 
him at his fine seat in Surrey, a large party of sporting noblemen and gentle- 
men during the Epsom race week * 

“I know not,” said he, alluding to one of my articles which had then just 
appeared, ‘who this fellow is that writes these articles in the Quarterly Re- 
view ; but I can only say, that so long as he writes them, I shall take the Re- 
view. The fact is, being—as my old doctor at Leatherhead says of himself— 
too old tu be instructed, I want to be amused, and I had declined taking the 
Quarterly because the subjects it treated of were not sufficiently amusing.” 

I have good reason to believe that those numbers in which these contraband 
articles appeared had a great sale; and Mr. Murray, whose liberality is prover- 
bial, was not unmindful of the fact. I was always a welcome guest at his ta- 
ble during my visits to London, and seldom or never left it without bis making 
me a present of some books, oftentimes valuable ones. And I cannot forbear 
mentioning his handsome conduct when the articles in question were embodied 
ina book. He wrote to say he would give me a hundred pounds for revising 
them; in other words, merely running my eye over them, and altering a mar- 
quess to a duke, an earl to a marquess, as circumstances of that nature may 
have occurred in the interim—for neither alterations nor additions were made— 
and also pay for my picture being painted by one of the first artists in London 
for the frontispiece. Nor was this all. When I came to receive my money 
for the same, and to execute the assignment of the copyright, [ saw two cheques 
on the table drawn in my favor. One of them, it appeared, was for the hun- 
dred pounds as agreed upon ; the other, value £10, tor my expenses in Lon- 
don, for which no agreement had been made ; but the clerk told me Mr. Murray 
was aware that I had been kept three days in town, because the document was 
not ready for my signature, and he was unwilling that I should be put to any 
inconvenience on his aceount. 

As might be expected, my ‘‘ name was up” as the writer of these papers in 
the Quarterly Review ; for althuugh not divulged by the editor, it was soon dis- 
closed by the press, and particularly by a writer in Fraser's Magazine (to 
which I had not at that time been-a contributor), who, when commenting on the 
one on the ** Road,” said, ** It was either written by me or by the devil.” And 
somewhat of a ridiculous scene followed. Those spirited publishers, Mr. Col- 
burn and Mr. Bentley, once partners, but now rivals, determined on having 
each a new periodical, that of the former to be called the Humorist, and that 
of the latter, Bentley's Miscellany ; and each was resolved on having the name 
of Nimrod emblazoued among his contributors ; the list of which, oa each side, 
was certainly worthy of aspiring to a higher honor. However, it became a 
neck-and-neck race between the two for the anticipated prize, and I received a 
letter from each on the very same day. Buta little finesse was played off by 
the writer of one of them in antedating his letter, but which the post-office 
mark exposed, by shewing that both letters left London by the same day’s 
mail. 

I by no means bit keenly at this apparentiy tempting bait. In the first place, 
I did not like the titles of the periodicals, that of the Humorist especially, which 
I considered to be only one remove from Joe Miller’s Jest Book ; and in the 
next, [ feared the consequences of espousing the cause of one party, which I 
perceived to be viviently opposed to the other. I merely then wrote to the 
publishers to say I was too much engaged at the time to write for either, but 
that, when I next came to London, | would call on thea both on the subject, 
with a view of seeing which might prove the best bidder. And when I did this, 
a ridiculous scene certainly occurred. Dinner-parties were arranged for me by 
each of these spirited gentlemen, offers made for future works from my pen, to- 
gether with a claim for my services on the part of Mr. Colburn, on the grounds 
of my having written for the Court Journal, whilst he was the publisher of it. 
However, the same reasons against embarking in either of these periodicals 
operated on my mind ; | left town without engaging to write a line for either ; 
and, as I predicted, the Humorist soon merged into the New Monthly Maga- 
ag for surely the ** Humorist, edited by Theodore Hook,” was quite infra 

ig. 

Previously to becoming, as I have been for the last year and a half, a regular 
contributor tothe New Monthly Magazine, | was applied to by Mr. Naprer, edi- 
tor of the Edinburgh Review, and also of the Encyclopedia Britannica,—that 
work of which it is justly said that it embraces every branch of human know- 
ledge and economy,—then undergoing a new edition under his editorship, to 
write the articles, ‘“* Horse,” “ Horsemanship,” ‘* Hound,” and “ Hunting.” for 
which the publisher offered and gave me two hundred and eighty guineas, after- 
wards paying me the compliment of having the said articles published in a sepa- 
rate volume, a rare occurrence, I believe, but another instance of the advantage 
to a writer in breaking fresh ground. 


And forasmuch as I have complimented one publisher for his liberality, I am 
loth to pass over the same good quality in another, namely, Mr. Adam Black, 
of Edinburgh, publisher of the Encyclopedia Britannica. He was by no means 
particular as to the amount of the guid pro guo,—in other words, of the MSS. 
in hand when I drew upon him. All went smoothly on, however, to the end, 
and we finished, as we commenced, on the best of terms. 

Soon after I came to France I wrote a pamphlet on the effect of what was 
called Peel's bill on English agriculturists in particular, and on all branches of 
trade as well. It was ¢wice favorably reviewed—the second time at the request 
of several of its clerical readers—in the British Farmer's Magazine ; but it 
had not a favorable sale, and from this cause. When the publisher, Mr. Ridg- 
way, shewed it to any person who entered his shop, the remark made would be, 
** What coes Nimrod know of such intricate questions as the currency and free 
trade? Shew me a work of his on sporting affairs, and [ will purchase it.” 

I made one bad hit in the scribbling way since I came to reside in France. 
Having had the honor of the friendship of the Prince of Moskowa, eldest sor 
of the brave but onfortuoate Marshal Ney, and president of the society for pro- 
moting the breed of horses in France, I consulted him on the prospect of a 
work from my pen on breeding, rearing, training, and riding the race-horse, and 
he at once gave me to understand that it would have a great sale in France ; 





When I commenced writing in the Old Sporting Magazine, the circu- 
sation was 1500 at 2s. per number...._... 22.22... ... pS ee £1800 | 
In less than two years afterwards, the circulation was 3000 at 23. 6d. 
per number, and 14 numbers per annum, by reason of there being 
two double vanes, charged double price to subscribers... .- JUi sees £5250 


Here, then, is at once an annual gross increase of receipts to the amount of 
£3450 in less than two years,a circumstance hitherto unheard of in the anoals of 
periodical literature, and, I may venture to predict, one which will never happen 
again. 

A literary man, how humble soever may be his sphere, cannot affect to des- 
pise public applause, fickle and fleeting though it be. 1 confess, then, that I felt 


adding his assurance that it would be certain of the patronage of the Duke of 
Orleans. And I soon found that, on the last-named point, my kind friend did 
not reckon without his host. I took the liberty of writing to his royal bighness 
on the subject, who instantly replied to my letter through his chief secretary, 
saying that he had read all that I had hitherto written with much interest ; that 
he should have much pleasure in allowing me to dedicate my book tohim; and 
further, that he would take twenty-five copies, at twenty francs the copy, which 
was the price proposed. The Prince of Moskowa, Lord Henry Seymour, Count 
Duval, Lord Pembroke, and several other members of the French and Belgic 
jockey Clubs, also subscribed for copies; and, everything promising success, | 
set manfully to work, and after a deal of labor and expense, having had my Eng- 





myself an inch or two taller when, in the month of July 1827, five years after 
Thad commenced eer 2 under the signature of Nitarod, I sundiesl a letter 
from the - Lockhart, eduor of the Quarterly Review, javining| 


me to contribute to that celebrated periodical. Perhaps fux-hunting ana fox- 


lish twice translated into French—the first attempt proving a compiete failure 
—at length brought out my book, 260 pages octavo, illustrated with an engrav- 





* Mr, Dennison, M.P. for Denbies, Surrey. 


‘* rowing letters” from some country recturs, condemning him for thus polluting | 
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ing of Bay Middleton; and of a broken-legged horse in a sling, after au... 
proposed by Mr. eoaauas vm the first part of bis able work peri bray 
popathology ; or, stematic Treatment ; : 
Horse. of the Diseases and Lameness of the 
Now, although my friend the Prince of Moskowa did not reckon w; 

host, I found out, once again in my life, that many things ha 308 without his 
cup and the lip. The person who translated the work for me 4 Atay the 
to be the editor of the Revue Britannique, a periodical of great a EPpened 
the continent, professing to give the most popular extracts a on 
most popular monthly periodicals. This person wrote to me to sa y ‘iy Our 
great many of my papers on various subjects had appeared in the Rev alas g 
nique, he wished to know whether I had any objection to have ane ne Brita ‘ 
my forthcoming work im the forthcoming number of it, previous % son 
published, which he thought might be of service to the sale of the cede aeing 
myself of this opinion, I consented, and a long extract appeared; bu . Bein 
did not end here. By what means an entire copy of sap iavonend . matters 
Belgiuin I know not, but, sure enough, it was there just in time x got into 
work brought out in Brussels at six francs, seven hundred copies of Party the 
immediately sold, whilst of those published in Paris just enough were Were 
of to pay expenses of publishing, and I consider that I sustained a a 
least two hundred pounds. “Catch me publishing another work in F.. of at 
said I to myself. ‘Experience makes even fools wise.” tr 
_ And [have another bac speculation to speak of connected with my reside 
in France. {t was in the house in which I now reside that I wrote idence 
and Death of the celebrated John Mytton, but received nothing more for % safe 
my usual pay of a guinea per page as it passed through the columns of th, a 
Sporting Magazine, for which periodical I commenced writing the ‘aed. “ad 
after I left England. The book, however, has been a profitable One to the w.. 
lisher, the second edition still selling at a guinea, and with a good deseund pud: 
I have reason to hope that the expectations expressed by the talented edi... 
the Literary Gazette, Mr. Jerdan, of benefit to the rising generations o; E ° 
gentlemen trom the perusal of it, have been, and will continue to be, the as - 


| of my labors on that melancholy subject. 


Soon after I came to France, I received an application from the ja-. ys 
Blackwood, of Edinburgh, to write for his far famed periodical, conyey ae yaa 
through the medium of the late Reverend Mr. Edwards, author of those a... 
able papers in the Quarterly Review relating to the agricultural econo... 
England and our colonies, but whose life was prematurely cut off, to the inc... 
rable loss to society in that sphere of life in which he moved. [ was to9 ».-;, 


| occupied at the time to comply with Mr. Blackwood’s wishes—in other wo,,. 











to avail myself of the honor of being ranked amongst the number of his ¢o-.:, 
butors; but I had the satisfaction of receiving a most handsome and frieni\y 
letter from him—nearly the last, I believe, which he ever wrote—and as ner 
was given by me to his friend, Mr. Burn Callendar, of Preston Hall, near £4... 
burgh, who requested it as a memorial of his frieudship. From all [ hear _ 
him, a more estimab'e man did not exist, and his two sons, with whom [ homme 
acquainted during my visit to Edinburgh in 1836, appear to inherit his vir: pe 
weil as the ample fruits of his well directed exertions. —— 

I cannot restrain a smile when I think of one application made to me tp »- ‘e 
under the signature of Nimrod. It was from Mr. Parker, of West S:rang 
London, on behalf of the editor of the Saturday Magazine, of which be was 
and I believe still is, the publisher. Expecting to be called to London o- 
other business, I delayed my answer to the application until I had an interyow 
with Mr. Parker, when words somewhat similar to these were exchanged by 
us :— 

‘‘Surely,”’ said I, “any thing from the pen of Nimrod must be ill-syites m 
the Saturday Magazine, a periodical under the especial patronage of the 8). 
ciety for Promoting Christian Kaowledge !”’ : . 

** By no means,” replied Mr. Parker ; ‘an article from your pen on /or-hun- 
ing, or ary other of our national pastimes, seasoned here and there with @ dash 
of morality, would answer the purpose, and be very well received by the readers 
of the Saturday Magazine.” The terms offered, however, were quite below 
par, and I was cumpelied to decline the honor, assuring him that if [ had been 
a mch man I would have written him a paper or two gratis, for the tease: of 
the good cause ; and | could not help thinking, that were it whispered over sy 
father’s grave that a son of his was asked to be a contributor to the Society fur 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, of which he himself was a zealous member, 
it would have gone far towards restoring him to life. But, jesting apart, [ 
could not reflect or this circumstance without being aware that fox-hunting 
must be purged of all grossness and licentiousness which were its reproach in 
former days, before it would have been considered a worthy means of cunvey- 
ing information or instruction to the readers of a work whose object is both to 
amuse and instruct, and on matters of the highest interest to man. May fatter 
myself that I have not been imposed upon when told that my pen bas done 
much towards removing this reproach ! 

With what is called the newspaper press, as a contributor to it, [ have 
had but little connexion. When the late Mr. Thwaites was editor of the 
Morning Herald, I was occasionally a contributor, and liberally paid; and 
for one year wrote the leading agricultural article in the County Herald, at 
the request of the late Mr. Pittman, who published it, and who, of course, re- 
munerated me for my trouble. Mr. Westmacott, alsv, when he started the 
Argus newspaper, applied to me to write in the first two or three numbers of 
it on the corn-laws, which I did, and I trust with some effect, inasmuch as [ 
stated a few material facts against the total abolition of the duty, as well as 
against a fixed duty, the result of my own practical knowledge. But, except 
in these instances, my connexion with the newspaper press has amounted 
to nil. 

The pages of Fraser’s Magazine were thrown open to me in 1836, and [ 
became a contributor to a considerable extent, commencing with a series of 
papers on Drinking (‘* Memorabilia Bacchanalia”), on Eating (“(ibara 
Memorabilia”), and on Gaming (“ Anatomy of Gamivg”), all of which, te 
last especially, were well received by the public. And it delights me to know 
that a moral benefit to mankind has been the result of my papers on gaming, 
by not oniy having laid bare the nefarious practiees of the London hell-keep- 
ers, but by rousing into action the resentment of the public, and eventually 
the exertions of the parish authorities and the police to put such nuisances 
down, which, to a certain extent, has been done, and thus the evil is cons 
derably abated. Neither do we hear of deep play in the higher orders 0! 8- 
ciety. And with reference to this periodical, | have a circumstance to men- 
tion which, no doubt, has a parallel with many persons who contribute !o the 
periodical press. I: occurred to me that the different acceptations 0! the 
little monosyllabic verb ‘to go,” and the frequency with which it issue? 
from every person’s mouth in the act of speaking, miglit be made the rw 
of a paper affecting to be humourous. Well, I wrote one, and made as mu 

as I could of my subject, but did not satisfy myself that it were wortty = 
pages of Fraser's Magazine. However, I took courage and sent It, when it 
not only was well received by the public, but I got 4 letter from the editor 
another well-known periodical, to request that, ** when I had a neat and eg 
article of the same sort on the stocks,” he might have the offer of it. Here 
is one of those cases in which what may be called intellectual courig : 
wanted. A more timid writer than myself might have thrown this paper ial0 
the fire, whereas the event proved that his own judgment in such cases : 
not solely to be relied upon, and that he may now and then make a a 
on the hit-or-miss principle, leaving the issue tochance. Jt is difficult, 7 Pe 
talented schoolfellow, Walter Savage Landor, says, to anticipate the jucg- 
ment of the public. — 

About four years ago I was applied to by Mr. Youatt, the proprietor 9 
editor of the Veterinarian Journal, to write a series of papers, the oe 
my practical experience in horses, and such of their diseases and lamencss 4 
I must have been witness to in my own stables, aud in those of tage 
ther-sportsmen; and also on sundry other matters connected with ewe 
nary profession itself, the value of which is now so generally acknowiee 
in our country. He paid me my usual price of a guinea per page whe be 
contributions, and his pages are still open to me. In these pages oat 
found contributions from various members of the profession, the langue ts 
style of which would do credit to any periodical of the day. And naatl 
boon it is to the brute creation that their diseases and sufferings 4° — . " 
thought worthy the exercise of talent, cultivated by corresponding S ound? 
and thereby rescued from the brutal treatment formerly practised 
them by ignorant farriers and cow-leeches ! 

‘Three years have passed away since I was waited upo 
France, by Mr. Colburn, the celebrated London publisher, 
vices fur his New Monthly Magazine, as well as for other T have beet 
has in contemplation to publish. It is nearly useless to say that } sod wel 
a pretty regular contributor to his periodical for the last two oon sh ‘hich 
paid for my trouble. I admire the spirit, as well as the libera:ity, chang 
this gentleman conducts his business, and am glad to find aed Pe adver 
‘Foreign Sporting,” now published in two volumes, have acte : oe eithet 
tisement to his New Monthly on the Continert, by their having 9¢ 
copied or translated into several Continental perivdicals. sae’ 

Several of our best periodical writers, male and female, ome” to have 
riodical called The Heads of the People ; and it was much my a characte? 
formed ove of the number, having some subjects appropriate tot a e motiv? 
of the work, but I declined doing so when first applied to from @ employe? 
of delicacy towards a rival publisher, for whom I was *t the _ here wit 
It was only at the end of its career that I commenced operati? Gentlema®.” 
* The Coachman and Guard,” and ended with * The ~ segen Ses per page 
four papers in all, and paid for at my usual rate of one Cvobeer ation: | 
From the few numbers of this periodical that came under my 
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~ ature to recommend it to the general reader, and it is published by 
Ce ei Ro ith the illustratio lete 
Mr. Tyas, in Paternoster ow, wi ns complete. 
“4s my contributions to this work were well received, I consider I sus‘ained 
eat loss by not having been earlier in the market, and it will teach me a 
jesson in future. And, after all, no good was the result, _as the rival house 
juiled. And here I sustained a loss, not exactly of a pecuniary nature, but as 
afiecting my reputation as a writer, and after the following manner. Four 
years back L received from this unfortunate rival house the sum of four hun- 
dred pounds for a work, partly of fiction, entitled “‘ The Life of a Sportsman.” 
Jn consequence of their failure, the purchasers were unable to bring it out, 
and it lay on the shelf for npwards of two years, when an arrangement was 
made between themselves and the present editor of the New Sporting Ma. 
azine, to bring it out piecemeal in that periodical, and publish it afterwards 
in 4 volume, with illustrations, which has lately been done. Now the loss to 
myself in this case is merely the difference between a work appearing piece- 
mea! and abridged, from month to month, in a periodical, and as a volume, 
with all its freshness upon it, as it came entire from the author's hand. In 
gome cases of this nature I have been singularly unlucky; and I will mention 
one in connexion with Mr. Murray. I was engaged by him to write a his. 
tory of Hampshire for his Family Library. 1 made a beginning, and had 
reason to think I should suceced, when Mr. Murray sold the Family Library, 
and all my labours and researches wero useless. With his usual liberality, 
however, he reimbursed me for my trouble and expenses to an amount that 
satisfied me; but I should have felt proud to have been the historian of 
the county in which I lived, and in one so rich in matter for the pen as Hamp. 
shire. 

In the course of last winter I was written to by the editor of the Court 
Journal to contribute to that periodical, but my engagements prevented my 
doing so; and I had also another application about the same time, which it 
was fortunate for me that I did not uttend to. A flaming prospectus was sent 
io me of a new daily paper, to be called The Journal of the British Emprre, 
to which I was not only requested to be a regular contributor, but an offer 
was added to appoint me one of the editurs at a handsome weekly salary. 
Having lately been burnt by a speculation of this nature at Shrewsbury, in 
which the late lamented Dr. Maginn was a_ fellow-sufferer, I suspected fire 
here, especially when informed that the plan was altered from a daiiy 
to a weekly journal, and I consequently held hard until I saw a fair start. 
The start was certainly promising; but funds for the race were wanting, 
and after a few numbers no more was heard of the Journal of the British 
Em pire. 

Strange to say—although not so strange when I think of the various sub. 
ects on which my pen has been employed—had it not been that I was yes- 
ierday reminded of it, I should have omitted the mention of what may almost 
be called my magnum opus, viz., Sporting by Nimrod, published by Baily & 
Co., Cornhill, in 1838, and honoured with a most ex'ensive sale, at two gui. 
neas per volune. Although called Sporting by Nimrod, there were, unfortu- 
pately I may say, other contributors to the work ; and I will state why I con. 
sider this circumstance unfortunate. Any thing from the pen of the facetious 
{homes Hood could not fail to please, and his ‘* Ass.race” is inimitable ; so 
also is the article by ‘Tom Oakleigh; but it was a sad mistake to put a Lou- 
don lawyer to write the article on Epsom races. Some terrible trash is also 
introduced by another apparently Cockney writer, about the Talbot hound, 
an animal existing only in the imagination of the writer. He is introduced in 
an article on deer-stalking, and a miserable failure it is I trust, however, if 
these spirited publishers bring forth such an expensive work at a future time, 
they will not, for the sake of obliging friends, suffer persuns to contribute to 
it who know little or nothing about the subjects on which they write. 

lam unable at present to say how many sporting tours I have taken and 
written since I commenced contributing to the Sporting Magazines, or how 
many have been separately published. My Northern Tour, or an account of 
all | saw during a visit of five months in the year 1839 to Scotland, when I 
hunted with all the hounds in that sporting country, and visited all the own. 
ers of them, contains 420 pages, and has had a good sale at sixteen shillings, 
but unfortunately I had no profit arising from the writing of it beyond my 
usual guinea per page, as it passed through the New Sporting Magazine. 
And on this subject | have a word to say. I was told by a celebrated profes- 
sor of Scotch law at Edinburgh, with whom I had the honour to dine, and 
under whose roof I was introduced to the editor of the Edinburgh Review, 
that it was by no means a settled po'nt whether a contributor to a periodical 
has not a right to publish his articles afterwards on his own account. Had 
such have been the case, what thousands of pounds would have found their 
road into my pockets! My Letters on the Condition of Hunters, for ex- 
ample, a standard work, and in its third edition, has had a steady sale for up- 
wards of fifteen years, and all I got by it was a pound per page! I was not 
even allowed to revise and correct either edition before going tu press. There 
ismuch liberality amongst publishers, but also much grinding, as I have 
fuund in my various connexions with them. Still, upon the whole, I do 
not complain, having had, it may be supposed, better thun neighbour's 
are 

I consider myself called upon to explain how it has happened that I have 
so often transferred my contributions from one Sporting Magazine to another, 
which I can do in a few words. 

Soon after the death of Mr. Pittman, proprictor of the Old Sporting Ma- 
gazine, I was deprived of all the allowances I enjoyed in his lifetime for 
keep of horses, tours, &c., added to which, a claim was made upon me for a 
sum said to be due to him, but which claim had been forgiven on his part, a 
fact supported by his own solicitor, who made his will. I for these reasons 
ceased to write for the Old Sporting Magazine, in consecuence of which the 
New Sporting Magazine was set a-going, and I became aregular contributor 
lo its pages; but in consequence of circumstances which it is useless to 
state here, I transferred my services to another new periodical, called, the 
Sporting Review. I have now quitted the Sporting Review, and have 
returned to the New Sporting Magazine, in consequence of its having got 
into fresh hands, and we go on very comfortably together; but I fearlessly 
assert, that, had I remained a contributor to the Old Sporting Magazine, the 
three which have sprung up since I quitted it (the Sportsman makes the 
third) would not have been heard of. ‘Ihis is a bold assertion; but it 1s 
borne out by the fact, that when I commenced writing for the Old Maga- 
zine, there were two if not three contemporaries, all which very soon disap- 
peared. For two or three periodicals I was paid at the rate of a pound per 
page for my writings, and a guinea for the third. 

The judicious public may begin to think that these papers contain al. 
ready too large a share of the personal pronoun. Indeed, it is high tim2 te 
drop the subject of my own sayings and doings altogether. It may be that 
What is here put down begins, continues, and is ended in personal vanity, 
for vanity is omnivorous, and feeds upon our faults as well as upon our vir. 
tues. At the same time, never let it be forgotten, that vanity is one of the 
greatest inducements to tempt us to travel on the road to fame; and it is 
easily roused by the encouragement of popular applause, of which I have 
had my full share. But my motive is, really, not self-praise—not to raise a 
monument to myself, but an eager desire for the welfare of sporting—fox- 
hunting especially—which is materially promoted by able contributions from 
practical men (and which I was the means of procuring) to a well.conducted 
periodical; it being my anxious wis at, for generations to come, educated 
sportsmen will follow my example ; afd that others, whose pens are and have 
veen employed with so much benefit to a good cause shall continue to do 
s. And let me be told that my life has not been so much as chequered 
with one single virtue, still there is one act which I especially wish to record: 
is the attempt which I maee, and in which 1 signally succeeded, to lessen 
‘te sufferings of that noble animal the horse—the hunter especially,—by 
Pointing out, in my “ Letters on the Condition of Hunters,” the evils of 
lurning them to grass in summer, thereby destroying their condition, which it 
had cost many months to attain, and by which alone they can endure, with- 
°ut much suffering, the present increased rate at which they are ridden, to 
cep up with the increased speed of hounds. Our Saviour estimated virtues 

y their usefulness ; and when IJ shall have run my destined course, it will be 
Ho little satisfaction to me to reflect that I have not lived in vain. Bat is it 
hot to be wondered at that this task had not been long since undertaken by 
‘nother? The fact is, it is only lately that persons able to illustrate sch 
*pparently contemptible subjects have considered it not beneath them to do 

‘0; and, as Johnson says, “that which is obvious is not always known.” 
‘And this is one more corroboration of the asvertion, that from time to time, in 

the history of mankind—as is now the case with steam—men have arisen 
who have changed the whole face of some department of knowledge. Had 

‘t been possible, forty years back, that every sportsman in Great Britain could 

‘ave at once heard these words, ** Do not turn your hunters out in the sum- 
mer,” they would have considered they proceeded from the demon of all evil; 

Whereas, at the present day, not one in a hundred of that description of horse 

‘turned outin the summer. As is usual, there was for some little time a 

be out against my system, as depriving animals of their liberty all the year 

cua but the real fact is, horses are never so happy and contented as when 
on cir stable, and well taken care of therem. When in the fields m the 
then they are dreadtully tormented by sun and flies in the day-time, and 
their are injured by constant stamping to get rid of their tormentors ; 
the ealth also is endangered by the effect of the chilling air of the night on 
ma of their bodies, relaxed as they have been by the heat of a noon-day 
ruined calculate that one-half of the hunters in Great Britain were either 
ie. or much injured by being allowed to run in the fields throughout the 
mer, to say nothing of their being ridden after hounds before their condi- 
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dition was complete, which with grass-summered horses cannot be until the 
season for hunting is all but over. 

Then I have one more consolation from my writings on various subjects. 
No sentence has ever fallen from my pen that can make the world worse than 
I found ity if it do not make it better. On this important poiat, the noble 
sentiment of Dr. Johnson has ever been present tomy mind; and I know not 
that I can better conclude this chapter than by transcribing it, beautifully ex- 
pressed as it is :— 

** By the instantaneous violence of desire,” says the author of the Rambler, 
“a good man may sometimes be surprised before reflection can come to his 
rescue. When the appetites have strengthened their influence by habit, they 
are not easily resisted or suppressed; but for the frigid villany of studious 
lewdness, for the calm malignity of laboured impiety, what apology can be 
invented? What panishment can be adequate to the crime of him who re- 
tires to solitude for the refinement of debauchery ; who tortures his fancy and 
ransacks his memory only thaf he may leave the world less virtuous than he 
found it; that he may intercept the hupes of the rising gencration, and spread 
snares for the soul with more dexterity ?” Fraser’s Magazine for Dec., 1842. 








THE QUEEN’S VISIT TO WALMER CASTLE. 


From “ Panch.” 


The great length of our account of the proceedings oa Lord Mavor’s Day, 
precluded the insertion, in our last, of the following particulars of the royal visit 
to Walmer. We hasten to supply the omission. When it was known on the 
road that the Queen and Prince Albert were to pass, the trustees of the Green- 
wich Turnpike gave orders that the gate shou!d be throwa wide open, so as to 
offer no impediment to the royal progress. The toil contractor was himself on 
the spot at an early nour, and personally superintending the cleaning of the 
glass over the clock that adorns the toll-house. It having been determined 
to present Prince Albert with the freedom of the gate, a copy of the ticket of 
the day was printed on white satin, and was shown gratuitously to the friends of 
the toll contractor some time before her Majesty was expected. At an early 
hour a couple of horsemen galloped through the toll, exclaiming ‘‘ The Queen ! 
the Queen!” 

But as the royal carriages did not soon follow, suspicion began to be aroused ; 
and it was afterwards perfectly obvious that her Majesty’s name had been used 
by a brace of unprincipled villains for the purpose of evading the turnpike. To 
guard against a recurrence of this fraud, the gate was closed, and two indi- 
viduals in pepper-and-salt riding up about an hour afterwards were stopped at 
the bar, it being supposed they were in league with the others, and were trying 
the same fraudulent experiment. Unfortunately, they turned out to be her 
Majesty's outriders; and the mistake having occasioned a good deal of alterca- 
tion, the freedom of the Greenwich Gate, which was to have been presented in 
due form to Prince Albert, was altogether forgotten. 

A little farther on, the road presented an aminated appearance. The trus- 
tees of the highway had liberally repaired the whole line ef milestones, which 
wore a most cheerful aspect; and a direction post on this side of Rochester at- 
tracted the attention of the royal pair, by a large cluster of evergreen, which 
completely covered the whole of the inscriptions intended for the information of 
travellers. 

The royal party changed horses several times on the route; and at each place 
where this ceremony was performed, an address was drawn up by the hotel- 
keeper—in the form of a little account—which being glanced at by the Prince 
was handed over to his treasurer, who answered it in all cases in a manner that 
seemed to give the most perfect satisfaction. Our own correspondent, who 
bas taken a lodging in the neighborhood of Walmer, writes to us very fully, 
and we lay before our readers extracts from his letters :— 

The weather here is windy. The room chosen for the royal nursery is greatly 
subjected to squalls. Her Majesty and Prince Albert have had severa! walks 
on the beach, and for the first time since they have oeen married have known 
what it is to have a regular breeze. 

Prince Aibert has been out daily with his dogs in spite of the weather, it be- 
ing his Royal Highness’s maxim that the dumb animals must have exercise 
‘whether or no ;”’ and though it is said ‘‘ every dog has his day,” the Prince is 
resolved that every dog of his shall have every day for enjoyment. 

Her Royal Highness the Princess has been presented with a wooden spade, 
and has employed a portion of her leisure in digging small holes in the sands, 
while her royal brother (** little Wales” as he 1s familiarly called) has looked 
on the operation with tfantile interest. 

Prince Albert has paid a visit to the Goodwin Sands, accompanied by Dr. 
Preetoriows, who pointed out to his Royal Highness the spot vn which the Light 
of All Nations was placed, and whic» had assisted the wreck of a vessel that run 
it down, and happily put anendtoit. Dr. Proe:orious explained to his royal 
pupil that Ear! Goodwin had formerly resided upon these sands; but after a 
long search for his abode, the Prince and the Doctor returned to Walmer. 


The Queen and Prince Alvert have paid a visit to Deal, and expressed them. 
selves highly gratified at the reception they met with ; for there being nobody 
in the streets of that dull and dreary town, nothing occurred to interfere with 
the privacy of the royal visitors. The mayor muttered an address at the gates, 
but he was neither seen nor heard by the illustrious party, who passed on with- 
out taking any notice whatever of the discomfited authority. 

Tue royal couple went one day last week to Sandwich, and were met by 
several of the corporation. Prince Albert congratulated them on their love cf 
agriculture, observing that grass was growing luxuriantly in the streets of their 
ancient and fertile city. His Royal Highness declared also, that much as he 
hed heard of the Sandwich flats, he should never have known what the Sand- 
wich flats really were, if he had not met with the authorities of the place alluded 
to. Dr. Presorivus recommended that the royal party should take luncheon, 
and the Queen, in order to encourage the commerce of the place, called for a 
dish of sandwiches. The Mayor explained that sandwich was the place Cesar 
selected for landing when he invaded England, and her Majesty observed aside 
to her royal consort, that ‘she could not say much for the taste of the Roman 
Emperor.” 

Our correspondent has continued his lodging for another week, and if any 
thing of consequence transpires, he has promised to write to us. 








DREADFUL ASSASSINATION AT BRUSSELS. 

We find, says the London “ Era,” of the 20:h Nov., the following in the 
Independent of Brussels of Sunday :— 

“Last night at eleven o’clock,some say this morning at one, a tragical 
event occurred at the residence of Male. Heinefetter, the prima donna of our 
theatre. M. Caumartin, whese father was member of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties in France, was at Mdile. Heinefetter’s with M. Alme Sirey, the author of a 
celebrated law work, and whose father was an advocate of the Court of Cassa- 
tion. A violent dispute arose between them. M. Caumartin, who had with 
him a sword cane, stabbed M. Sirey, and he died upor the sofa. We are as- 
sured that M. Caumartin, after having committed th's crime, fled in M. Sirey’s 
carriage. The police was apprised of what had taken place abou: a quarter of 
an hour afterwards. The most active search was made for the murderer, and 
this morning all the gates of the city were closely watched.” 

The * Observateur” says—- 

‘‘M. Sirey, who had come to Brussels for a week, had accompanied Mdile. 
Heinefetter to a concert, and returned home with her to supper when the con- 
cert wes over. M. Caumartin, his fellow-countryman, supped with them. 
Whilst they were taking their wine a violent dispute a ose, and M. Caumartin, 
rising suddenly, plunged the sword of his cane into the body of M. Sirey, who 
had contradicted something that he had said. M. Sirey was only able to ex- 
claim, ‘Je suis frappe,’ and died instantly, the instrament having traversed the 
region of the heart. M. Caumartin proceeded immediately to Dr. Allard, and 
entreated him to attend the unfortunate Sirey, but it was too late. He was 
cold when the doctor arrived. On learning this fact, M. Caumartin fled, and it 
is pot known what is become of him. It is said that a third guest, who receiv- 
ed M. Sirey in his arms when he was stabbed, was so affected that he was un. 
able to utter a word.” 

In another account it is stated that M. Sirey, who wes 29 years of age, was 
married, and the father of a family. He resided in Paris, in the rue Lafitte. 
We have received from our own correspondent, the following edditional parti- 
culars relative to this tragical event :— . 

‘‘ The supper table at dile. Heinefetter’s was laid for nine persons; M. 
Caumartin refused to take his seat, and remained during the whole repast seated 
near the fire. Various rumors are in circulation concerning the origin of the 
quarrel, though jealousy was coubtless the real cause. Abusive expressions 
were interchanged, and even personal violence resorted to. M. Sirey, at last, 
threatened to throw his adversary out of the window, if he did not prefer with- 
drawing by the door, and it is supposed he received his death blow while at- 
tempting to put this menace into execution. A discovery since made serves to 
fortify that opinion ; in the room where the conflict took place, some fragments 
of braces (bretelles) were found, which were first supposed to belong to M. 
Sirey, but which, on examination, appear to have been torn from M. Caumar- 
tin, in the rude assault which he had to sustain, and against which he bad to 
defend himself. These fragments of braces are deposited as material evidence 
for the trial. ; 

“ Several physicians appointed by Government were present at the post mor- 
tem examination. The wound inflicted by the sword-stick is one of the most 
extraordinary which can be imagined. The steel entered between the seventh 
and eighth rib, and was driven npwards with extreme force from the left to the 





right, passing through the stomach, the heart, the right lung, and the diaphragm. 
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Death must have instantaneously ensued. The operation of the embalming 
the body previous to its removal to Paris immediately commenced, and the 
mould of the face was taken. It is generally believed that Mdile. Heinefetter, 
alarmed at the violence of the altercation, withdrew into an adjoining chamber, 
after having entreated M. Lavilette not to leave the disputants alone. Malle. 
Heinefetter quitted Brussels for Liege the morning after, to rejoin her sister 
and re-establish her health, which has received a serious shock from the terrible 
event, which passed almost under her eyes. 

“The gendarmerie in pursuit of M. Caumartir. missed him only by ten 
minutes, The fugitive, immediately after the fatal blow, returned to the Hotei 
de Caffe Domino, inquired for the address of the nearest physician, and hiring a 
‘vigilante’ (a sort of hackney-coach), accompanied Dr. Allard to the house 
where M. Sirey had already breathed his last. On hearing this, M. Caumartin 
drove immediately back to the hotel, took his portmanteau, and in the same 
conveyance, proceeded to Malines where he hired post-horses for Antwerp, 
which town he reached on the Sunday morning at seven o'clock, and in half an 
hour afterwards proceeded on his route for Breda, and passed the frontier about 
ten. His countenance, the whole of the way, betrayed the dreadful state of 
his feelings. 

‘“‘ Later intelligence apprises us that M. Caumartin, on arriving at Breda, 
started for Rotterdam, and embarked for Hamburgh.” 

The ‘* Observateur ” thus explains the origin of the fatal quarrel :— 

* Towards the end of the supper, Mdlle. Heinefetter asked M. Caumartin if, 
on his arrival at Brussels, he put up,as usual, at the Hotel de Suede? ‘No,’ 
replied M. Caumartin, ‘I am at no hotel ; THis is my home (je suis chez moi).’ 
‘Vous etes un Polisson!’ exclaimed M. Sirey.” 


LONDON POLICE. 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY COURT. 

Night Cabs and Horse Chaunting.—A gentleman, clad in the most approved 
manner of cab drivers, and bearing the somewhat evphonious cognomen of 
Henry Hugh Grubb, appeared before the worthy commissioner to sustain a 
claim against Patrick Leary, known about Smithfield as ‘ Old Bailey Leary,” 
for the sum of £1 19s. 11 3-4d., under the following droll and somewhat instruc- 
tive circumstances. 

Commissioner—State the matter, Mr. Grubb. 

* S’help my ——- I will,” said Mr. Grubb, drawing the back of his mawley 
across his upper lip ‘Some time ago! was inthe mixed pickle line yt 
Commissiouer—Stop, let ‘us understand as we goon. What is the mixed 
pickle line? 

Mr. Grubb—Why, a marine store-shop, to be sure (roars of laughter); and 
as I was a doin’ on a werry good stroke of business, I thort as howa night cab 
’ud be werry conwenient, pertickler if so be as I druv it myself. (Laughter.) 
Commissioner— Why what on earth has a night ceb to do with a marine store- 
shop, eh, my good man ? 

Mr. Grubb—Newer you mind ; if ewer you gets into the mixed pickle line 
you'll know. (Immense laughter.) Jest let me come to the pint; arter I'd 
run a good manny osses till they was so knocked up they hardly wanted any 
biling by the saverlor makers (symptoms of nausea), I goes to Smiffel to ry 
another on a Friday afternoon,—werry good ; jest as the market was over 
looks round and sees this ear identical Old Batley Leary a trying to prop up a 
nanimal as was werry bad indeed—bin fired, gone at the knees, and a reglar 
roarer (laughter), so I agrees for him at once. 

Commissioner—What, for a night cab? 

Mr. Grubb—The werry thing ; werry quiet in harness, not a bolter, nor, no 
wice, ’cept eating ewerry blessed thing as come afure him. (Laughter.) 

Commissioner— Why, good God, how do you manage to get such wretched 
animals along ? 

Mr. Grubb—As I’m goin’ to cut the cab line, I don’t mind tellin’. Yer see 
the hanimals natterally gits werry cold a standin’, though we always hangs a 
hempty nose-bag on’em. (Roars of laughter.) Werry good. We gits the 
fare inside, and while we are a undoin’ the nose-bag we gis the oss one or two 
precious kicks on the ror, and if he’s werry tender, maybe a kouckler or so on 
the nose. Werry good, this yeer warms him up. We mounts the box, lays 
on the vhip, and once a goin’, the animal aint got no strength to stop, cos the 
cab drives him along. (Mingled feelings of laughter and pity.) 
Commissioner—Now, Mr. Grubb, pray, after all this, what is the substance 
of the claim ? 

Mr. Grubb—That’s the ticket. When I bought this ear last animal for £256., 
‘ Leary,’ ses I, ‘how long do you warrant him?’ Leary ses—ses he, ‘ He'll 
run a good month yet with hammering.’ (Laughter.) ‘That ’el do,’ ses I; 
‘but if the oss drops afore that, it’s no bargain.’ ‘ Agreed,’ ses he; and sol 
paid the blunt; and arter we’d ’ad summat atthe Barley Mow, Gardner's, you 
know—(Laughter)—I coaxed the animal home, vere he didn’t live a blessed 
veek—(The court was here convulsed with laughter)—and that’s all.” 
Commissioner—Now, Mr. Leary, what do you say? 

Mr. Leary—Nothing at all, at all, beyant I towld him I didn’t care if so be 
he didn’t have it, or maybe if he did. More by that, I towld him the very 
tongue and mate on him would fetch ail the money—(Laughter) ; and sure and 
I'd like to know where’s his witnesses'—If all he spakes was thrue, wouldn't 
the magistrates punish him for cruelty to the poor baste. (Laughter.) 

This line of reasoning somewhat flabbergasted Mr. Grubb ; and, after some 
further altercation, pro and con, Mr. Old Bailey Leary agreed to refund £1.— 
This was accepted, and there the matter ended. 

[It may be observed, that recently there have been some extraordinary unra- 
velments in the several Courts of Requests among the horse-flesh dealers and 
certain venders of savory food in the metropolis. The authorities of our Pari- 
sian neighbors have (as reported in the Sunday Times a few weeks since) made 
some very awkward discoveries, much to the discomfort of the cheap soup- 
houses that abound ia Paris. Sunday Times. 


CASTLE STREET COURT OF REQUESTS. 


The ‘ Gate” and the “* Garden.”—Imagine a short, stout, red-faced woman, 
in red shawl, and bonnet bedecked with red ribands, and you have Mrs. Susan 
Dawkins, green grocer and spring-van-proprietor, plaintiff in a suit where the 
sum of six-and-sixpence wes at issue; and again imagine another short, stout, 
red faced woman, with gown tucked through the pocket hole, and bonnet flat- 
tened by the daily loads imposed upon it, and you have the defendant, Mrs. Re- 
becca Bowler, a lady supporter of the “ British fishery,” and just that sort of 
customer with whom ordinary people would be sure to come off “ second 
best ” in a casual oratorical ‘‘ turn-ap.” 

Chairman—Is the charge of six and-sixpence correct ! 

Mrs. Bowler—Take my sacrament hoath as I don’t owe nobody a farden 
piece nohows. ke 

Chairman—State the case, plaintiff. 

Mrs. Dawkins—Ve lets hout wans at von-and-sixpence a hour, but as Miss 
Bowler vas a neighbor, and dealt vith us fur wegetables—though arter all she 
warnt a customer for more an’ a few taters, or a hingan or two for her supper— 
ve consents to knock off ninepence, and only charge her t’other ninepence a 
hour. For two veeks and three days she had the wan of a morning to go to 
the “gate” and fetch home her fish, and that there reckoned up makes the 
money. / 

Chairman—Did you hire a van of this woman? 

Mrs. Bowler—Never hired no wan; and vots more, von’t pay for no wan. 
Vy, her wan, wot she calls it, aint no biggerer an a vheelbarrer. 
Commissioner—That’s of no consequence ; she says she only charged you 
half the usual price ? 

Mrs. Bowler—She’s got no business to charge nobody nothin. Vy, if she’d 
a wan I’d a donkey, and let her go for to deny if she can as I didn’t call at the 
“ garden” for her wegetables, vhenever I vent to the “ gate” for my fish. She 
can’t deny as I’ve hobligated her many a time vith a lift ; and she’s a good load 
for a donkey herself. . 
Commissioner—Is it so, Mrs. Dawkins? Was it a partnership affair—you 
to find cart and she to find donkey ! 

Mrs. Dawkins+Noitch thing. Only had a ride vonce, and that vas out of 
friendship, von wery vet Vensday. I stood a drain, and, says she, “ Ve’re a 
going the same vay, Misses Dawkins, jump up and put yer traps a top of 
mine.” But I lost by that ere ride, for Mrs. Bowler slipped down a half a sieve 
of damsons, and smashed ’em all to smash. 

Mrs. Bowler—If you’ve got a right to charge me for the wan, I’ve got a 
right to charge you for the donkey, so put von again t’other, and ve’re kvits. 
Chairman—The court cannot allow the set-off. How will you pay the 
money ? 

Mrs. Bowler—Shan’t pay it at all. e 

Chairman (banding the order)—Two payments. Three shillings a month. 


Mrs. Bowler (striking her fist violently on the table)—Von’t pay a farden, 
























"She “ accusing spirit ’’ prepared to bolt with the half uttered sin, but his er- 
rand was frustrated by her guardian angel, who, in the shape of the officer of 
the court, pinched her elbow, and enabled her to pass the harmless expression 
“ by jingo,” just in time. Sunday Times. 
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here was, one Sunday, at Holland House, during the life of the late la- 
oie owner, @ party of ventes at dinner, and it was agreed, that when the 
same party met a week after, each guest should bring 4 list of the twelve best 
and most interesting works he had ever read. There was, of course, ho concert 
or communication between them, who were all men of literary pursuits; and 
when at their next meeting, the lists were opened by Lord Holland, there was 
but one neme found in all. 
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RACES AND MATCHES TO COME. 


RLESTON, S. C. Washington Course, Annual! J. C. Meeting, Wednesday, 22d Feb. 
Secemnes. S. C. - Taweal foctey Club Meeting, 2d Tuesday, 10th Jan. 

KnoxviLLE, Tenn. Sweepstakes, ec:., Wednesday, 26th April. 

Rep Baines, Tenn. Jockey Club mesine, eating. 3d Wednesday in May. 
TALLAHASSEE, Flo. Marion Course, Jockey Club Meeting, 2d Tuesday, 10th Jan. 
Wimineron, N.C. Clarendon Course, 12th of Jan. 


ARAGO. : 

The most positive man I ever met with in my life is Arago! There is posi- 
tivity in his dark face, large eyebrows, stern features, bushy black hair, piercing 
eyes, unsubdued and unsubduable countenance, rough and forbidding voice, 
short sententious phrases, griping and pinching squeezes of the hand, odd and 

otesque handwriting, and total indifference to the opinions of others when 
they were opposed to his own. Arago is a tall, dark, bony, sinewy, high- 
cheekbone man, who would contradict the devil, worry his adversary into fits, 
make a whole regiment of national guards, not to say soldiers, tremble before 
his obstinacy, Pe ride rough-shod through the palaces of kings. Now the last 
phrase of that sentence—“ ride rough-shod through the palaces of kings, s as 
true of Arago as that peace and love belong to the character and abodes of an- 

els, and all who know him will at once perceive that I know him too. 

The first time I met Arago was in the Faubourg St. Germain at the — - 
cent table of a wealthy but zealous republican. Of these sort of gentry there 
are very few, but those of them who live in the French capital —— pains 
to convince all parties that, at any rate, they do not belong to ; - ans CUu- 
lottes. We did not sit down to table, on the occasion in question, Deore nt 
o’clock ; and Arago, who is a great lover of military hours and punctuality, 
and had been summoned to dine at six, looked as uncomfortable as did the 
Duke of Wellington when the Emperor Nicholas of Russia once caused him 
to wait ten minutes. The duke had never been accustomed to wait for any 
man: and Arago did not understand what it meant to lose an hour. bo the 
astronomer looked at his watch, deplored the little value set upon time, demon- 
strated how time was wealth, learning, happiness, and usefulness, and — 
stalked up and down the long drawing-reom, alternately playing with ac 2 > 
warming his back by the fire, — indulging in oR against those who 

i seem disposed to come at all. : 
yt oe 4 posed os oma last, and right merrily did we all discourse of 
the first revolution and Mirabeau ; of the second revolution and Thiers and 
Guizot; of the contests then going on, with the mob on one side, and Louis 
Philippe en the other; and Arago, as usual, did not conceal his sentiments. 
If Arago had been a poor cobbler, a luckless editor of a Parisian journal, or an 
unfortunate tradesman, student, or reformer in the middling ranks of life, he 
would have been arrested some threescore times ere this, and perchance, have 
been condemned to Ste. Pelagie; but Arago 1s an astronomer, a philosopher, 
a deputy, a member of the Institute and the Academy, and as willing to defend 
himself for his political as he is for his scientific opinions; s0 Arago is—let 
alone. I do not find fault with this, for though he is the most positive man in 
creation, he possesses a first-rate mind, and he is a devoted and an affectionate 
friend to the young and the studious. ; 

Arago is not only the most positive man I ever met with, but he is at the 
same time the greatest possible lover of paradoxes. Relying on his vast repu- 
tation, and on his powers of reasoning, and therefore of defence, he advances, 
for the sake of argument, and from the pure love of discussion, the most ex- 
traordinary assertions ; and although, at first, he has no idea of defending them, 
he will battle for them right lustily as soon as he finds they are attacked. The 
Parisians, of all people in the world living, are more fond of bold assertions and 
indefensible paradoxes than any I ever met with, and ’tis therefore that Arago 
is with them aconsummate favourite. At one time he will assert, that at such 
a day, in such a month, the cold will be more intense than it has been known 
to be for half a century—and perhaps for more. Such a declaration from him 
is quite sufficient to raise the price of fiannel, furs, woollen hose, ruffs, stuffs, 
tippets and boas, muffs, blankets, and fleecy hosiery ; _and wood and coals, 
coke and charcoal, are all ordered in, in prodigious quantities. tay 

At last the long-dreaded day arrives. The Seine flows as usual, in dingy 
streams of mud and dirt. The thermometer is rather lower than in September. 
Fires are rather disagreeable than otherwise. Ices are eacen at Tortonis, and 
sherbet is drunk at the Jardin du Turc, whilst ladies fan themselves rather im- 
petuously that they may avoid the catastrophe of fainting. Does Arago look 
pale, wan, thin, miserable, when the weather and the clouds thus belie all his 
predictions? Precisely the reverse. He prepares another meteorological con- 
nundrum for the succeeding July, when beefsteaks are to cook themselves in 
the Boucheries of Paris; when Eau de Vie will take fire from the intense heat 
of the pavement which covers the cellars in which the wondrous liquid is de- 
posited, and when ice is to be so scarce and dear that “ ice-creams” are to be 
sold for a napoleon per glass. The young ladies and the old ladies, the bucks 
and the bloods, at once set to work and economise for the coup de soleil which 
they quietly and calmly prepare for. The parasol-makers, fan-makers, ice- 
cream-makers, gauze and thin muslin-makers, syrup-makers, lemonade-makers, 
and every other sort of makers of cooling and effervescing draughts, from 
‘lemon and kali” to champagne, find orders arrive with delightful rapidity ; 
and by the time the anticipated July arrives every man has his own iced beve- 
rage waiting for him at some neighbouring glacier’s, and every lady is mee 
by her ¢oilette to support the scorching rays of a tropical sun. But, alas! (for 
the course of true science never did run smooth) the sun refuses to shine, the 
wind blows steady from the north-east ; not a ray of heat will cause the ther- 
mometer to rise above “temperate,” and flannel petticoats, and spring or 
worsted “ palletots,” are in great request from Lille to Marseilles, and from 
Cette to St. Vallery. Does this disconcert Aragot By no means. How can 
he help the sun changing his course, or the moon shooting forth a few volca- 
noes, and thus disburthening herself of her attractions? It would be worse 
than folly to reproach him. He had “ no part, nor lot in that matter.” He 
was simply a prophet, and if his predictions were not realised it was not his 
fault, but that of the seasons, of nature, or of science ; at any rate, not his own? 

When I first met Arago in the Faubourg St. Germain, all heads, and all 
hearts too, were full of politics. They were moments of great excitement. 
For many years after the revolution of July 1830 none believed that the new 
dynasty could maintain its ground. There were such tremendous odds against 
it, and all the passions, fury, enthusiasm of the country, were opposed to it. 
The anti-English party never thought well of a revoluiion which the Duke of 
Wellington would sanction, and of a settlement which Sir Robert Peel thought 
wise. The war party never believed in the duration of a peace system which 
would, of course, deprive France of her natural frontiers. These gentlemen 
never condescended to define what were the natural frontiers of France, and 
even Arago was one of those who spoke publicly in general terms, whilst he had 
generally very specific opinions. ; 

At the moment I met Arago, the question which absorbed all thought was 
this, “‘ Shall Paris be fortified!” Now the manner in which this question was 
decided both by him and his co-politicians was this: What does Louis Philippe, 
the head of the court, wish? hatever he wishes must be opposed, because 
whatever he wishes must be in opposition to national greatness, honour, and re- 
nown. Therefore, oppose the king. Now, as Louis Philippe was well aware 
that Napoleon had himself fallen partly owing to the fact of Paris being an 
open city, he, with his usual foresight, decided on having the metropolis de- 
fended ; and this was quite enough to decide Arago on advocating an opposite 
measure. If you asked him, whether it was right to have such a capital of Eu- 
rope defenceless and unprotected in the very centre of the Continent! he would 
pass over the inquiry, and leave these who thought fit to reply toit. Ifyou 
asked him whether capitals generally ought to be left undefended, his answer 
would be quite as general as your inquiry. In fact, Louis Philippe had all the 
argument on his side, and Arago had all the much-boasted patriotism on his. 

o man in France sees better society than Arago. This is almost always 
the case with extreme men. De Genoudi would be hailed by De Cormenia, 
embraced by Marrast, complimented by Dumoulin, and applauded by the Pere 
Enfantin, by St. Simon and Fourrier, or their partisans, and would be invited 
to a banquet by such men as Louis Napoleon Buonaparte, De Lammennais, 
or De Lamartine. These are all extreme men, and, in France, all extremes 
meets. The great aversion of Arago is the middling classes. Why is this 1 
It is because the middling classes in France are essentially Conservative. They 
possess something They desire to possess more. Those who possess some- 
thing are eminently conservative in: Paris; and Ionce heard a juste-milieu 
banker of Paris, declare, “that the day would come that those who hated all 
revolutions in Paris. would serve Jacques Laffette and the makers of all revo- 
lutions as they ought to be treated, namely, buffet them in the streets” The 
pee ye said this was no royalist, no legitimist, but a simple lover of peace 

er. 

Arago isa great favourite among the ladies. How is this? He is nota 
young, or a e, ora complimentary, or scarcely a civil man, and he is 
about as courteous as a camel, but not quite so beautiful. And yet he is a very 
great favourite. I think the reason is this : he says strange things in a strange 
manner, and looks, as he is, a very honest man. It ismuchto the praise of 
women that they love honesty; andI remember that I once, when I said to 
hee o— — _ Arago was a very able man, he replied, ‘‘ and a very 
one. ut there is another reason why he is a favourite with the ladies 
at least, with all that know him im potente society, and that is, that the ladies, 
are very fond also of paradoxes. They would much rather believe the assertion 
@ strange propositi on than they would the unbeliever in the marvellous. The 
boil od on for this is plain : an t woman's every-day life is as monotonous as 
205° eggs and bread and butter for breakfast, and he who breaks loose a little 

| ntroduces wine and cake, is not only regarded asa novice, but even as a 


joke. é 
of their own setting. 
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lips but to deny that two and two make four ; and as it is an every-day habit 
to believe that they donot make five, the man who will gravely assert to the 
cont may be sure of at least a female audience. It is not that they be- 
lieve him, but they haie humdrummery. 

Arago is, after all, a very greatman. He always‘occupies himself with great 

questions ; discusses them in an original manner ; is never found in the beaten 
track ; always throws new light on every topic he treats upon ; never serves 
old things simply dressed up in anew garb ; is always aware of all that is pas- 
sing in the scientific world ; and, when science is in question, will render jus- 
tice to whom justice is due, even though ue should be an Englishman ! This 
is a great admission, for I am quite sure that Arago has a vast deal of prejudice 
against “the leopards.” 
Arago has a great many political enemies, and many a little man has ‘ nib- 
bled” at his reputation ; but the moon shines though the dogs bay, and Arago’s 
reputation is too well fixed to be disturbed. There is no question of art or of 
science he is not familiar with, and at all times prepared to discuss familiarly. 
He knows so well what he talks about that he does so in the language of a 
child. He moves the sun and moon, the planets and the stars about, as easily, 
and with much less effort, than some men play at ninepins. It is very de- 
lightful to receive a lesson from him on the great subjects of Nature. He is 
so artistic, and yet so simple : so scientific, and yet sonatural. He has one great 
fault—he has not enough of patience with those who differ from him—I mean 
on politics—and he uses the word canaille much too often. Yethe isa great 
man, and science owes to him a debt which he asks not to be repaid. May he 
live long and happily, for his virtees, talents, and genius, very far exceed his ec- 
centricities or his defects. 


PERSONS WHO JOKE AT THEIR OWN EXPENSE. 
Among the multitudes who hourly joke, after a fashion, at their own ex- 
pense, may be classed a certain set of Self-depreciators, who are possessed of 
a very spurious kind ef modesty. It is often, indeed, but a mere joke, and they 
find it an expensive one. 

They put on a diffident air, and undervalue themselves, with the view of 
heightening the bystander’s estimate of their worth ; but they never succeed in 
this, for as long as they decry their own merits, he is sure to take them at their 
word. ‘They may exalt their pretensions, and cry up their own capabilities to 
the skies, but he believes not a syllable they say ; not so, when they lower their 
tone, even beneath the pitch of truth, and pronounce themselves incapable— 
then they are entitled to implicit faith 
A poet sends you his last sonnet, which he frankly proclaims to be a fine one, 
and the best he ever wrote ; but as you are not bound to agree with him, you 
reject his judgment. When, on the other hand, he shows you some verses ac- 
knowledging them to be commonplace, his judgment influences yours, and you 
confess that there is not much in them. The law of opinion allows an author 
to give evidence against himself, but holds him in contempt as a witness in his 
own behalf. 
Declare that you are a great philosopher, and the world, without knowing any 
thing to the contrary, will uncivilly dispute your assertion ; but call yourself a 
great fool, and the world, still knowing nothing about you, will politely con- 
cur. 
If self-glorification seldom succeeds, self-depreciation fails yet more frequent- 
ly. The Fabian policy should be rarely tried in the moral field. Men are not 
allewed to carry on an argument by retreating from the point, nor can they gain 
a reputation for firmness and courage, by prevarication and sneaking. We 
know that when a man proclaims aloud his iniquities, and arrogates to himself 
every vice and vanity known to the enlightened world, that he means to set 
himself up fora saint ; but we do not, therefore, think him one. On the con- 
trary, we esteem him to be the sinner he is, or else a hypocrite still more detes- 
table. The wise man well knows what ashallow thing his wisdom is ; but he 
does not begin his discourse by telling us that he is a goose. 
The beauty, with an admiring glance towards the glass, tosses her elegant 
head, and vows that she is looking shockingly to-night; and do we not, 
contrary to her intention, silently coineide, as we see the silly affectation 
obscuring all that was pleasing in her face, and turning the lovely into the 
laughable? 
And when the musical lion of the party entertains a crowd of besiegers for 
half an hour with protestations that he can’t sing a note, he is more in the right 
than he means to be ; for when he afterwards complies, do we not listen as to 
one, not singing, but showing off 

The modesty is sometimes real, but it is equally fatal. Indeed, real modesty 
is a virtue to which we show no quarter. When once an unhappy mortal turns 
critic upon himself, and begins to point out his own faults with sincerity, we let 
him go on, and are not satisfied while he leaves himself a single fragment of 
merit to grace his unworthiness. He may strip, till he has stripped himself 
down to the thin, bare, hellow quality of temperance ; and we expect him 
to confess, then, that he retains the one virtue, only while the cellar is locked, 
or the purse empty. It places the victim absolutely at our mercy ; there is a 
greater generosity in our friendship for one so erring and desertless. 


Let the truly modest man (has he come to town yet!) declare upon the sin- 
gleness of his reputation, whether as often as he has mistrusted his own powers, 
he has not found his well-wishers mistrust them too. We are immodest enough 
to answer for him, that whenever he has pleaded his low deserts, his rewards 
have been in proportion. Let a man of five-feet nine-inches confess, with an 
humble stoop in the shoulders, that he considers himself short, and his friends 
will look upon him as little Dobbs ever after. Directly we regard ourselves as 
below the average, we nevei get credit for our full height: the instant we have 
uttered, in humble unselfishness, the fatal words, ‘“‘ Any thing will do for me” 
—any thing does for us in every body’s eyes. 
Justice should take a hint from charity, and begin at home. Her’s isa feast, 
where every guest ought to help himself—but then so many have a habit of 
taking too much. 
There is one exception to the rule remarked upon. There is one vice (for 
practically it is a vice) of which we do not always believe a man guilty even 
upon his own confession. It is poverty. When he avers that he is poor, we 
think him sly and roguish, or perhaps modest and unostentatious. We accept 
with full credence his self-depreciatory list of the things he can’t do, but we 
are reluctant to believe that he can’t pay—somehow. We make the modest 
man try. 
Turning to a more literal view of the subject, we see a class of persons who 
are fond of the amusement of throwing stones about, quite in fun; and it is 
remarkable that these persons live in glass-houses. Half the stones fall about 
their own ears, and for every second joke they have a long bill to pay. Their 
rockets have a knack of bursting brilliantly—in the hand. Life's a jest,—and 
they must make a joke of it. 
They are not far removed from that practical Christian philosopher who burnt 
down his neighbour's house to roast his own egg at the fire. These pleasant 
jokers demolish their own tenements ; but whose beside, they never stop to con- 
sider. Off goes the joke ;—the withering sarcasm, the slanderous inuendo ;— 
or the random shot, in sheer sport, to bring down any thing it may happen to 
hit. The joke, often injurious, sometimes fatal to others, is ever soto them- 
selves. It might seem harmless at the moment, but a latent mischief in it ex- 
plodes unexpectedly. 
The friend at whom it was levelled only lost his temper, which might be a 
very bad one; but the joker, perhaps, has lost his friend. He hurt an acquain- 
tance, or a stranger, but struck down himself beyond the hope of rising. The 
bystanders judge him, not by the mischief done, but by the mischief meditated, 
or by the indifference to mischief manifested in the aim. Even in the opinion 
of those who laughed loudest at the sally, he stands upon deliberation con- 
demned. His stone-throwing is the opposite of that which the frogs appealed 
against ; here, the sport is for the many, but it is lingering death to the one— 
the author of the joke. 
Some of these jokers at their own expense are simply the victims of ill-luck. 
They playfully start the wrong subject ;—felony, in the presence of the gentle- 
man who forgot to return his friend’s snuff-box, borrowed direct from the dining- 
table; female frailty, in the teeth of a nine-days’ deserted husband ; or the 
merits of a pariicular club to the blushing face of a candidate just black- 
balled. He finds his innocent remarks resented as insults. His little crack- 
ers leap back upon him with the force of bomb-shells. He thinks the thing 
mee Be a joke, and explains jestingly, which turns the serious drama to deep 
tragedy. 
The jokers comprise many classes, and the expense is heavy in all. They 
congregate numerously at Newmarket and Epsom, where the joke of backing 
the wrong horse—he that is dead lame and yet as right as the mail—is kept up 
at a bountiful rate. The expense in the long run, that is, in the turn of the 
race-course, is sure to fall heaviest upon the best jokers. The knowing ones 
always know one thing—who is most cruelly taken in. 
The civic gamblers are droll fellows too—droll upon the same disinterested 








principle. They will have their jokes at their own expense—they are so devil- 


ish independent. They always like to pay for what they have—if it be only a 
ey never fall so readily and completely into a trap, as when it is one 


The swarms who live well without any money at all—who want for nothing 


in this world of luxury except cash, and to whom, therefore, even that is a su- 
perfluity—who dance away their days without once paying the pipes—may seem 
to be joking at other es agi expense. It is eventually at their own. As 
certainly is it the case wi 


criminals who plunder not according to law. If 


there be any thing sure and sacred in our belief, this must be included in it— 
that no man can rashly or wilfully injure his fellow man, without more deeply in- 





ist. So itis with Arago. You scarcely ever hear him open his 


juring himself. 





Evasion of the law is held in some cases to be a good joke 


most by the jest. Some laws themselves are but mere joke 
true—-but they are maintained at the law’s expense. It ist 
most by them, in public estimation, and practical efficiency ; 
ed upon individuals is as nothing compared with the great n 
the awful contradiction—a wrong done legally ! 


Scemamenl 





PERSONS WHO “DON'T KNOW WHAT TO po» 


The Helpless constitute a large class of human beings in town 
but amongst them is a species of mortal who is helpless with an 
means at command. It is a feminine class, with a masculine s 
there is an infallible characteristic by which all who b , 
nised—they never know what to do! 

These unhappy persons are constantly rockin 
Their poverty is the embarrassment of riches. 
pitiable perplexity ; and it turns out that they have a box at Drury | 
box at Covent Garden for the same evening. They are at a loss 
which theatre to go to—they don’t know what to do! 

Having a perfectly idle morning, they are plunged into a most 
condition by the difficulty of determining whether it would be best t 
a call on the Greens at Greenwich, or the Browns at Blackheath. Sy 
to them that they might do both, and they feel dreadfully fatigued at ‘ 
thought ; suggest that they should do neither, and they declare that { 
die if they are moped up much longer. When they have rejected ¢ 
you have to offer, and no new course can be proposed, they look up ap 
in your face, and in plaintive tones inquire. ** What would you advise %” 


as the advice is never followed. 


and three rubies, or one ruby and three diamonds. They insist Upon knowin 
jewellery, and they resolve to be governed by his judgment. 
rubies and one diamond. 


that one ruby and three diamonds—?”’ 

The point 1s not settled, and they refer the solution of the difficulty to foo). 
ish Betty, with her abominable taste for finery ; but when her all-important 
opinion is obtained she is told that she is a very bad judge of such matters and 
quite in the wrong. “ 

‘“‘ Why, yes, of course, ma’am, as I said before, you must know best.” 

But Betty is wrong again—they don't know best. They never were 80 
completely puzzled. It’s so extremely provoking. If it were not for a dia. 
mond and three rubies, a ruby and three diamonds would be beautiful. The 
can’t tell—it makes them quite miserable—they don’t know what to do! 


They are for ever paying visits, first to Tweedledum, and next to Tweedle- 
dee, in order to collect different opinions ; and when they have collected ql] 
they are confirmed in the suspicion they had previously entertained—that it js 
really very difficult to know what to do. 

They would leave town immediately, but for a desire to remain in London, 
where however they are disinclined to stop, from a great wish to go out of 
town. And in starting for the country, they would certainly go by railroad, 
were it not for the charms of the sea, of which however they are not inclined 
totake advantage, in consequence of the convenience of the railroad. They 
have nobody to advise them, and what on earth they shall do they don't 
know. 

And should a little difficulty really arise—should it so happen that it is high- 
ly important for them to pay a visit immediately, and as highly important, at the 
same time, that they write some letters which will cause delay, then, indeed, 
like the miserable Moor, they are ‘‘ perplexed in the extreme,” and cry out, 
with the bewildered rustic in Fielding’s ** Fall of Phaéton,” : 

‘“‘ The world’s at an end! go, and call the parson of the parish!” 

In such a complex crisis of their affairs, in such an extremity of helpless- 
ness, they can neither pay a visit nor write a note. They can but sit down, 
wring their hands, look inquiringly at the ceiling, and wonder whatever they 
shall do! 








March of Mind —The following lines were copied from a board over the door 

of John Grove, a wag shopkeeper of White Waltham, Berks: 
John Grove, grocer and dealer in tea, 
Sells the finest of congous and best of bohea; 
A dealer in coppice—a measurer of land, 
Seils the finest of snuffs and the finest white sand ; 
A singer of pealms, and a scriv‘ner of money ; 
Collects the land tax and sells fine wirgin honey ; 
A brewer, a carrier, a baker of bread, 
And a clerk to the living as weil as the dead ; 
Vestry clerk, petry constable, sells scissors and knives, 
Best Virginia and buckles, collects the small tithes ; 
Is treasurer to clubs, and maker of wills ; 
He surveys men’s estates, and vends Morrison's pills; 
Woollen draper and hosier, sells all sorts of shoes, 
With the best earthen ware also takes in the news ; 
Deals in candles and eggs—sells the best of small beer, 
The finest sea-coals, and’s elected o’erseer ; 
Deputy surveyor, sells fine writing paper, 
Has a vote for the county—and linen-draper ; 
A dealer in cheese and the best Hampshire bacon ; 
Plays the fiddle—aivinely—if I’m not mistaken. 


M. de Turenne.—In the neighbourhood between the Luxembourg and the 
royal house of the Invalides M. de Turenne became popular, by all kinds of 
indulgence, affable repartees, and bon mots. My guide, as we passed, pointed 
out to me the first floor of a house, which looks upon the Boulevard, the win- 
dow from which M. de Turenne was leaning when he received that heavy blow 
from his valet. ‘‘ Ah, Monseigneur,” said the unhappy Leffler, I thought it 
was George.” ‘‘ And if it were George,” replied the marshal, rubbing the 1 
jured member, ‘ you should not strike so hard.” —Jules Janin. 


A Candid Confession.—Among the traditions of Westminster Hall is o¢ of 
a certain Sergeant Davy, who flourished some centuries back, in a darker ag¢ 
than the present. He was accused, once upon a time, by his brethren of the 
coif, of having degraded their order by taking from aclient a fee in copper, ® 

on being solemnly arraigned for his offence in their Common Hall, it appee 
from the unwritten reports of the Court of Common Pleas, that he defende 

himself by the following plea of confession and avoidance ;—‘ I fully admit 
that 1 took a fee from him in copper, and not only one, but several, and not 
fees in copper, but fees in silver ; but I pledge my honour as a sergeant a 
I never took asingle fee from him in silver until I had got ail his gold, and tha 
I never took a single fee from him in copper until I had got all his s:lver—* 

you don’t call that a degradation of our order.” —Globe. 


Physic !—Homeeopathy ! hydropathy ! allopathy! or sheer quackery, 
quackery, queer quackery. The first good, except in cases of diseas@; ‘ 
second dangerous, except in strong health ; the third we are all taught to - 
mate, by the varied, nauseous, full, frequent, and expensive doses of doctors 
stuff. So much for the three ’pathys! As physiologists, we venture an — 
—nothing does good in cases of disease, except that which gives 4 ~~ 
crease of power to all the natural functions of the body simu!taneously. 


is that? It is warmth, obtained as best you may, and no way better, por 
none so good, as the fumigating way of combating diseases.—Probatum (5! 


STALLIONS FOR 1843. 
tre Notices like she (olowing (never exceeding two lines) will be inserted during th 


. n 
son fer Five Dollars. To those gentlemen who advertise their horses in detail (10 the amow 
of Twenty Dollars) inthis paper, no charge will be made. 


SARPEDON, Imp., by Emilius, out of Icaria by The Flyer, at the stable of W 
man, near Lexington, Ky., at $40 cash, or $50 at the expiration of the season. 


TRUSTEE, Imp., by Catton, out of Emma by Whisker, at the stable of Jas. L. Bradley, 


near Lexington, Ky., at $50—$1 to groom, to be paid before the mare is taken ae 
———— 


ANNUAL STAKES FOR THE UNION COURSE, L.!. 4 colts 
RITERION STAKE—We, the subscribers, agree to ran the following name. 
or fillies over the Union Course, Long Island, on the first day of the 44 ~ A 
Meeting in the year 1843. then 3 yrs. old, mile heats, sub. $200 each, $50 ‘» 
more to make arace. Closed with the following subs. :— eived.] 
H. Alfred Conover names —— (The nomination has been mailed, but not poe a Lady 
Thos. Shillingsford names ch. ¢. Commodore Stewart, by Bloody Nathan, 00 
Anderson. i Medoc.” 
Chas. S. Lloyd names ch.c. by Imp. Trustee, out of Gipsy, own sister to its or allies 
UNION STAKE—We, the subscribers, agree to run the follewing named a in the 
over the Union Course, Long Isiand, on the first day of the First Fall Mee a weake 
year 1843, then 3 yrs. old, two mile heats, sub. $300 each, $100 ft , two or mor 
arace. Closed on the Ist of Jannary with the following subs. :— 
Samuel Laird names ch. c. Yamacraw, by Shark, out of Bonnets 0 Blue. 
Chas. 8. Lioyd names ch. c. by Imp. Trustee, out of Gipsy. 
W. Livingston names PS by Imp. Trustee, out of Alice Grey. 
“ iy 
. c. by Imp. Trustee, out of Jomime.  eNRY K. TOLER. 
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This “ what would you advise?” a question in constant use amone t 
Helpless with help at hand, i lly add d ngst the 
Pp e!p at hand, is generally addressed to somebody manifestly jy 
capable of forming an opinion upon the point. But that is of little consequence. 
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The birthday present which they intended to make is postponed until next 
year, from the utter impossibility of deciding whether it should be one diamond 
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—— 
—— Anccdote.—A 8 2 
“a Buchan fishing vil 


er had occasion to call o. a fisherman, living in 
es, of the name of Alexander White. But he 


oe Of weebn both of his house and his tee name. Unfortunately, there were 
sign ous of the namo in the village. Meeting a girl, he asked— 
on Aaa'd you tell me fa'r Sanny Fite lives?” 


. Fil Sanny Fite 1 

er Sennsy Fite.” on 299 

» Fuk Mockle Sanoy Fite * 

.Muckle lang Senny Fite.” 4 

. Pik muckle lang Sally Fite t td 

. Muckle lang glayed Sanny Fite,” shouted the stranger. 

Oh, it’s Group the lift ye’re seeking,” cried the girl, and fat the deevil for 

- ye speere for the man, by his richt name at ance.” 
“ Good Old Times !—Upon the twilt day of August, 1579, and William 
«bill and William Scot, was hanged at the Cross of Stirling, for making 
yon pallatis, qubilkis were thocht hable to saw discorde amongis the nobili- 
4nd this was thocht ane new preparative, seing none had beene execut 
he like before. Notwithstanding quhearof in the skailing of the pepill 
ee the execution, there were ten or twelff inventive and despytfull letters 
"4 ip proces, tending mickle to the dispraise of the Erle of Mortum and his 
~~ jecessouris. —Moysie’s Memoirs. 
"High Rents.—In the year 1725 George Rokersley, Lord Mayor of London, 
i - ed a house in Milk.street, Cheapside, for which he paid the enormous 
jot of 20 shillings per annum. 
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FOR JANUARY, 1843. 
WILLIAM T. PORTER, EDITOR. 


“if JANUARY number of this Magazine (being No. I., Vol. XIV.) is pub- 
shed this day at the Office of the ** Spirit of the Times,” No. 1 Barclay Street, 
‘yerican Hotel. The following are its 
“ EMBELLISHMENTS: 
PORTRAIT OF FASHION: 
Engraved on Steel by Dick, after an Original Drawing by Wilson. 
__ THE HEN ROOST: 
Sagraved on Steel by D.ck, after Paterson’s copy of a painting by Bateman. 
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IMPORTED TRUSTEE. 








CAROLINA HOTEL—BROAD-STREET CHA 
NGUS STEWaRT, of the above eee apn nated Bd 
former friends and patrons, for the favors heretofore 


busines 


comfort of Boarders aad Travellers. 


» Steam Boats, dc. will aiways find an omnibus in attendance. 
duced to meet the exigencies of the times, as follows : 


Do. 
Transient Boarders 
(Oct.15.) 


ib tet tee eee eee Pee eee ee ee ee ee 1+ pr. day. 


nt, tenders his thanks to 


received, 
taforms them that he has made final and permanent arrangements ier contdheaeg tie 


Ss. 
The Hotel is now in the most perfect repair, having been new! ain 
t 
the furniture renovated, and every necessary measure aaopted fo re eb we op 


It is the determination of Mr. S. to spire no pains to provide his Tab] 
. 8. t 
the market affords, and he deems it unnecessary to say that his seheine! Wiens wat 
compare with that of any public house in the Union. Passengers to and from the Rai 
Boarders, either families, or single gentlemen, are informed that prices have been re- 


Permanent Boarders, (Gentlemen's CRNIERIF)s .vndte cvdccccodcccacccese 8 
do. ’ (Ladies’ CPEIRATY) cc ccceccccscqevcccecs etait 10 e. mg 





STALLIONS, 
TO BE SOLD OR LET 98 ou OR MORE SEASONS. 


in 1841). Uncle Toby, Donold, Tubaicain, Remnant, and numerous other winners. 


DR. FAUSTUS. 


won twenty one Races, and is the sire of several winners. 


proved himself a valuable Sta!lion for hunters, &c. 


THE MUMMY. 


vereigns each mare. The Mummy only started twice, and won both his races. 


TAMWORTH. 


dam of Posthuma, &c. Tamworth’s stock are very superior. 


DRAYTON. 
He is by Muley out of Prima Donna, by Soothssyer, Tippety Witchet, by Waxy, Hare 


Oaks ; he wasa Stallion of great celebrity, being the sire of Margrave, the winner of tho 
teva St. Leger ; Little Wonder, winner of the Derby. Muley Moloch, Gibraltar, &c. 

rayton is a brown horse without white, standing 16} hands high, with extraordinary 
oe and substance, has a docile temper, and was a great favorite forthe Derby in 
840, but met with an accident, which prevented his starting in public. 


MEERUT. 
He is by Muley, out of an Election mare, which mare was the dam of Margrave, own 
brother to Meerut, and the winner of the Doncaster St. Leger. Margrave’s Stock are 
carrying all before them in America, and Meerut from his blood and size is likely to 
make a first rate Stallion. 
For particulars, apply by letter, post paid, to Edmund Peel, Esq., Bonehill House, Fazeley 
Staffordshire. [ Dec. 10—3t.*) 





ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, 
NEW PUBLICATIONS—OLD BOOKS—STATIONERY—PAPER—TYPE—PRINTS, 
MUSIC, &c. 
OLD ESTABLISHED NEWSPAPER AGENCY AT LIVERPOOL, 
(Of 20 years standing). 

wr & SMITH, 32 Church street, Liverpool, desire to call the attention of the 

proprietors of public News Rooms and Libraries, editors of newspapers, keepers 
of hotels, booksellers, private gentlemen, and others resident in the United States, Ca- 
nada, aud Nova Scotia, to their old and extensive Newspaper and Periodical establish- 
ment, which has been carried on by them at Liverpool for the last 20 years, and to state 
that they continue to forward to the principal commercial ports of Canada and the Uni- 
ted States all the British newspapers, magazines, periodicals, andnew books, with much 
more efficiency, and at lower prices, than any other establishment in England. 
Wilmer & Smith’s agencies and connexions with the London and provincial newspa- 
pers enable them to forward the very latest and express editions by the packets and other 
sailing ships, and ajso by the steam ships sailing from Liverpool and other English 

orts. , 

“ They believe that their establishment is peculiarly adapted for supplying the Ameri- 
can public most efficiently with English papers and literature, and fora confirmation of 
this epinion, they have great pleasure in referring to Messrs. Harnden & Co., of New 
York, as one of the principals of that firm (Mr. D. Brigham, Jr.) is intimately acquainted, 
from personal observation, with their entire business and its management. 
Wilmer & Smith will execute all orders for new and old books, periodicals, paper, 
stationery, type, and every article used by booksellers, stationers, and printers, for a 
commission of 5 per cent. (which is 20 per cent. in favor of the purchaser). Letters di- 
rect should be addressed to ‘‘ WILMER & Smiru, 32 Church-street, Liverpooi,’’ or orders 
will be received at any of Messrs. Harnden & Co's Express establishments inthe United 
States. 





HIS magnificent horse (the property of WaLTER Livineston, Esq., of New York,) 
T the sire of Fashion, the Champion of the Turf, and other winners, is now at my 
tables, near Lexington, Kentucky, where his services will be let to mares at Fifty Dol- 

» the season, and $1 to the groom—to be paid in all cases before the mare is taken 
way. The subscriber will not be liable for accidents nor escapes. 

Lexington, Ky., Dec., 1842. JAMES L. BRADLEY. 

Pedigree, Performances, etc., of Trustee. 
T-ustee,ach.h., foaled in 1829, and bred hy W. Ridsdale, was got by Catton, out of 
‘uma by Whisker (brother to Whalebone, Woful, Wire, &c.), the sire of Memnon, The 
nel, etc. Emma (bred by the trustees of Lord Strathmore in 1824) was out of Gib 

¢ Fairy, by Hermes, out of Vicissitude by Pipator—Beatrice by Sir Petes, &c. &c,— 
ve Stud Book. 

viten, sire of Trustee, was got by Golumpus, own brother to Hedley and Wanderer, 

scam Lucy Gray by Timothy (by Delpini, out of Cora by Matchem), grandam Lucy by 
jonzel, out of Phrenzy by Eclipse. Catton won7 times at Doncaster, 11 at York, 3 at 
\evmarket, and 1 at Preston. During his caree: he won 14 successive races, and walked 
gone. As will be seen by the Calendar, he was one of the best four milers of his 
and is the sire of many well-known winners, among whom are Tarrare, winner of 
eSt. Leger, Anna, sister to Tarrare, David, Contest, Minster, Diana, Lady Charlotte, 
(ucig, &c. &c. See Watherby’s Racing Calendar. 

the Epsom Meeting, 1835, Mundig, own brother to Trustee, wonthe Derby Stakes 

iyr. olds, carrying 8st, 7lb., mile and a half, 128 subsciibers ; 14 started ; beating As- 

.Pelops, Ibrahim, Selinus, Coriolanus, by Emilius, &c. &c. 7 to 4 against Ibrahim, 

| against Ascot, 6 to 1 against Mundig. Ascot came in second, Ibrahim not placed. 

1: Bosom Meeting, in the Spring of 1832, Trustee ran third to St. Giles (St. Giles, 
lugrave, and Trustee, at this time belonged to the same owners. Gully & Ridsdale) 
ne Derby Stakes, 101 subscribers, beating Margrave (winner of the St. Leger Stakes 

‘vat Doncaster and Newmarket), Beiram (winner of the July and Prendergast Stakes), 

(ue, Emiliana, Non Compos, Rounceval, Mixbury and 13 others, 23 having staried. 





_ @erthisrace, Trustee was purchased by the Duke of Cleaveland for 2000 guineas. 


Doncaster, the same year, he was beaten by Margrave and Birdcatcher, none others 
ed; 73 subs. : 
‘lle Newmarket Houghton Meeting, same year, Trustee, at 8st. 4lb., ridden by Chif- 
},oeat Mr. Greville’s Dryad, 7st. 10ib., D.M., ina match, 300 sovs. aside, h.ft Two 
‘one on Trustee. 

\\the Newmarket Craven Meeting, 1833, Trustee ran second to Rounceval, (whom 
‘lad previously beaten,) for the Oatland Stakes, D.I., 15 subs., beating Consol, Beiram, 
‘une, Lady Fly, Argent, and Hokee Pokee 

Althe same Meeting he won the Claret Stakes of 200 sovs. each, h. ft., carrying 8st. 
‘\,D..; 8 subs. ; beating Minster, Beiram, and Margrave, a second time , even bet; 
‘gon Trustee. 

‘\ Newmarket First Spring Meeting he beat Lord Conyngham’s Minster, 8st, 7lb. each, 
:match across the flat, 200 sovs., h. ft.; 7 to 4 on Trustee. } 
“York August Meeting, same year, he was beaten by Voluna for the Great Subscrip- 

-2miles, 11 subs.; 5 to 20n Trustee. : . 

‘hesame meeting, Trustee was beaten by Voluna and Titus, carrying 8st. 3lb., Two 
‘ithe Doncaster September Meeting, he won the Claret Stakes, carrying 8st. 5lb. 
‘omiles, three subs., beating Pickpocket, by St. Patrick, &c. , 

‘the Newmarket Craven Meeting, 1834, Trustee ran second to Sir Mark Wood’s Oaks 

Vespa, D.L., carrying 8st. 10\b., and beating Lottery, out of Pledge, Lord Exeter's, 
“aa (winner of the Oaks), Chantilly, Ann, by Catton, and Col. Peel’s Malibran; 9 to 
‘ust Trustee, and 8 to ] against Vespa. In this race Trustee was lamed, but at the 
‘market First Spring Meeting, 1835, having stood his training, he was run against 
“cveaten by Col. Peel’s Nonsense, and Lord Exeter’s Datura, when Lord Cleaveland 

‘red him to be sold. : 

ton, Trustee’s sire, had seven winners in the year 1836 on the English Turf, who 
“twelve prizes. He had thirty-two of his get entered for the big things in 1837. In 
“Catton had six winners—Mundig Aratus, Contest, Chancellor, Zora, &c , who won 
“‘onzes, including the Derby Stakes at Epsom, of ££3,300 and £600 at Doncaster. 

“usker, the sire of Trustee’s dam, Emma, has several very fine runners on the Eng- 
‘Tarf. In 1885 Whtsker’s get woa eleven prizes, including the Gold Cups at Live.- 

and Northallerton. 

‘rustee ran 3d for the Derby, 101 subscribers, and was purchased by the Duke of 
‘veland after the race for 2000 gnineas, and was purchased from him by Messrs. Og- 
“\& Corbin, and sent to the United States, where he has since been standing in New 
“sey, on Long Island, and in Virginia, with the most eminent success, (Dec. 31.) 


-_ BERKSHIRE PIGS. : : 
|‘TARLES STARR, Jr., of Mendham. Morris Co., ¥. J., will be prepared the ceming 
¥ Sorlng to execute orders for thorough-bred Berkshire Pigs, trom the imported boar 
“Svourne, and a superior boar of Windsor Castle family, and fifteen choice sows, lately 
Wed from A. B. ALLEN, Esq., of Buffalo, N.Y. ’ : 
‘S from this superior stock, from two to three months old, will be delivered, well 
1 “00 ship baard at New York, for twenty-five to thirty dollars per pair. Feed fur- 
» “¢, Wen desired, at $3 per bbl. - ; 
t “sons desiring either shad or tall grown animals, can be supplied with all the advan- 
; 888 of Mr. Allen’s stock at Buffalo, withont incurring the risks and costs of canal 
: ep eation—the advertiser’s residence being but half a day’s poorer, fom New 


Dec. 24. 
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7 ap SOUTH CAROLINA JOCKEY CLUS. “" 
: [ ~ annual races over the Washington Course, near Cnarleston, S. C., will) com- 
Oe  Seice on Wednasday, the 22d February, 1343, and continue as follows :— 
~@ . Dey—Purse $1000, four mile heats. 
Thine. Day—Purse $750, three mile heats. 
3 Pn Day—Purse $500, two mile heats. 
~@ CY“ Dey—Nandicap, three mile heats. 
, “dition to the above purses, the Club will also give a Cup, value $200, for a 
; lowe run on Thursday, the 23d, the horses to be jockied by members of the Club, 
Dee j= WHed by members. Distance, a single dash of two miles. 
——— JOHN B. IRVING, Sec’y. 





Tie 5° PUBLISHERS OF NEWSPAPERS, PERIODICALS, &C. 
na LDscriber offers his services to publishers for the collection of debts in this city, 
Neng — of materials, and as general agent for anything appertaining to the busi- 
teh, cn, matters intrusted to his care will be attended to with punctuality and des- 
hives, B, ‘arges moderate. Refers to the Proprietor and Editor of this paper, James J. 
Al ce 8q., C. ©. Wright & Co., and L. Chapman. 
“mm@unications must be post paid. 
JAS. C BARNET, Commission Agent, 
York, New for purchase and sale of Stationery, &c., No. 28 John-street} 
—~_“W August, 1842—{aug. 27-t. f.) 


Tie ecleheas DOG FOR SALE. 
‘Pounds ated Bull and Terrier dog Spring, eighteen months old, weighing forty-four 


(Dec. 17. 





*Or further particulars,enquire at the office of this paper 


The following are Wilmer & Smith’s prices of London and other British newspapers, 
which will be found lower than supplied by any other house in England, for payment in 
advance. 


London Daily Morning Papers. £s.d 
Times—published at -...................---...- 5d ....6 10 0 
Morning Chronicle ............. a ahi piteanele "5d ....6 10 0 
SE RENE sc cen cidccncnsesconuuctencccece® 5d ....6 10 0 
Morning Post ..........-. dda tiltinnbenbighe ocvses $6 4224610 8 
EPC ROVONUIOEE cid iicecccenscecaicarsasnese 5d ....6 10 0 

London Daily Evening Papers. 

Sun—published at....... neiapintierts watinndiewnecio 5d ....6 100 
DEEL cthccupsaeuenutubousiemscoonteeteres - 5d ....6 100 
I ic ec dditth inde dae cccbatdbctinalaiaadins 5d ....10 0 
COMTIEE : ccnasaoscecd ealienenetieaediaiumabhieide sienna 5d ....6 10 0 
Shipping Gazette....... EPR TAAL BSL ES 6d ....7 16 0 
Three times each week. 
ST in eee cde cadens anaaenseeenpeaees os Mumcse OO 
VOR CMVOMICNS Woods i ci Scie dddecccccscese Sd ....3 50 
a a ees §d....5 50 
Whitehal: Evening Post ...............-.....--- 5d....3 50 
Twice each week. 
Record, with supplements .............-...--.--- Sint 78 
Patriot, *‘* wit fe ——ee es © 
The following London weekly papers supplied at the prices annexed :— 
ES er ee ee 10d....2 50 
Literary Gazette and Spectator.............-.. Witt 10 
Court Journal and Naval and Military Gazette. Sd-...1 17 0 


Maik Lane Express & United Service Gazette. 7d-...1 128 
Sunday Times, Dispatch, Bell’s Messenger, New Bell’s Messenger, Satirist, Age, Mi- 
ning Journal, Era, Conservative Journal, Examiner, John Bull, Court Gazette, Garden- 
ers’ Gazette, Gardeners’ Chronicle, Argus, Journal of Commerce. British Queen, Ta- 
blet, Railway Times, Railway Magazine, True Tablet, Britannia, Phalanx, Emigration 
Gazette, Agricultural Advocate, Ooserver, Nonconformist, New Farmers’ Journal, Co- 
lonial Gazette, Church Intelligencer, City Chronicle—published at 6d— £1 8s. per ann. 
Magnet, Weekly Chronicle, Watchman, British Statesman, Bell’s Life, Atlheneum— 
published at 5d— £1 4s. per annum. P 
Wilmer & Smith have the pleasure of directing attention to the following, amongst nu" 
merous, testimonials :— 

From the London Times of April 7th, 1842. 
We stated yesterday that the British and North American Mail Steamer Britannia had 
sailed on the preceding day for Halitax and Boston. We omitted to mention that copies 
of the Times of Tuesday morning, containing the important news from India, were for- 
warded by her to all parts of Canada and the United States, by Messrs. Willmer & Smith, 
News Agents, of Liverpool. 
From the same paper of April 19th. 
Messrs. Willmer & Smith, the enterprising news-venders of Liverpool, succeeded in 
putting The Times of the 19th inst. on board the steam ship Caledonia, for Halifax and 
Boston, previous to its departure. 
From the same paper of May 6th. 

The Acadia.—By the zealous activity of Messrs. Willmer & Smith, News Agents, The 
Times of Wednesday last, with the intelligence received from India and China by our 
extraordinary express from Marseiiles, was forwarded by the Acadia, as she was on the 
point of leaving Liverpool on her outwar@ voyage for the United States. 
Liverpool, June 1, 1842. (June 25.) 





ECLIPSE STABLES, 
ITUATED at theend of Union-st., fronting on Philippa and Circus-streets, between 
S Perdido and Gravier-streets, New Orleans. 
TO THE PUBLIC.—The subscriber is now able to offer accommodations equal, if not 
superior, to any other of the kind in the Soath. The stable has 84 feet front, by 200 feet 
inlength, with two aisles 20 feet in width, running the whole length, with a 13 feet 
story, which makes it one of the mostroomy, airy, and convenient stables ever built in 
thiscountry. He has now, and will always have, on hand from 10 to 12of the best new 
buggy wagons. and as many superior horses to suitthem; also carriages, cabs, &c., fo! 
public convenience. Charges to suit the times.* : 
Drovers will find it to their advantage to patronise this establishment, as the proprie 
tor does not intend keeping forsale, or undertaking any large horse speculation on his 
own account, consequently he will be able to aid his patrons in making sale of their 
stock. Superior break wagons will be furnished for the especial use of drovers, and he 
will always take their bills in horses, if desired, at the market price. 
Trotting amateurs and owners of race horses will also find complete accommodations 
for their horses in box stables, which willbe as private as they cou/d have them in then 
own stables. Wm. G.HAUN. 


(Dec. @.) 


ANNUAL STAKES FOR THE UNION COURSE, L. |}. 

RITERION STAKE—We, the ‘subscribers, agree to run the foliowing named colts 

or fillies over the Union Course, Long Island, on the first day of the First Spring 
Neeting in the year 1843, then 3 yrs. oid, mile heats, sub, $200 each, $50 ft., two or 
more to make arace. To name and close on the Ist of January next. 3 
Union Stake—We, the subscribers, agree to run the follewing named colts or fillies 
over the Union Course, Long Island, on the first day of the First Fall Meeting in the 
year 1843, then 3 yrs. old, two mile heats, sub. $300 each, $100 ft_, two or more to make 
arace. To name and close on the ist of January next. HENRY K. TOLER, 
Nov.7 ,1842—[nv.o Sec’y New York J.C. 32.) 





He is by Paulowitz out of a Paynator Mare, her dam by Delpini, &c.&c. <Paulowit 
Orville, and Cervantes, were half orothers.) ” Cain is the sire of Lucy, Sylvan. Caste, 
way, lon, Languish, (the dam of Lord Westmister’s Ghuznee, the winner of the Oaks 


He is by Filho da Puta, out of Maid of Lorn, by Castrel, &c. &c. Filho da Put 
the Doncaster St. Leger in 1815 Dr. Faustus is a dark browa, of immense fewer “Ye 


From the great size, symmetry, and excellent color of his half-bred Stock, he has 


He is by Memnon, the winner of the Leger in 1825, andis out of Mouche, by Emilius, 
the winner of the Derby in 1823, which horse has covered for several seasons at 50 so- 


He is by Outlaw, outo * Bustard mare. the dam of Lucy, The Dev of Algiers, Can- 
ton, &c. Tamworth was a very successful Race Horse; he won the Tradesmen’s Cup 
at Chester, and many other important races. Outlaw was by Muley out of Medora, the 


by Sweetbriar, &c. Muley is by Orville, out of Eleanor, the winner of the Derby and 


SWEEPSTAKES, HAYNEVILLE 
of 1843, 44, and 
Spring of 1843, sub. $300 each, $100 ft., to close the Ist of Sept. next 


wa He 4 three subs. .— 

- M. L, Hammond names f. Madelin, by Tarquin—imp. Sarah by Imp. $ 

2. B. F. Dozier names produce of Imp. bevidaen and Mol Heaney. Diao 
3. J. S. Huater names Mirth, by Imp. Chateau Margaux, out of Eastern Mary. 


Spring of 1844, for colts and fillies foaled S ring of 1841, sub. $200 each, $50 ft., 


heats. 
1. J, S. Hunter names produce of Imp. Emancipation, and 
2. B. F. Dozier names produee of Sct io and Mol Seleer uni 
a s ~~ pe nowy pd ~ = Lostie and Sally Melville. 
; M.L.. Hammond names b. c. by Imp. Hibiscus, out of Imp. Sarah by Imp. — 
No. 3. We, the undersigned, agree to run a sweepstakes ster tbe Bavanviine urse 
Spring of 1845, for colts and fillies foaled Spring of » Sub. $300 each, $100 ft., three 


or more to make a race, to closethe Ist of Sept. 
eget he acer ga o: Sept. next, to carry 3 yr. old weights, mile 


: . . = _— — —— of Woodpecker and Sally Melville. 

. B. F. Dozier and Geo. Givhan name the produce of Wi) 

3. J. S. Hanter names produce of Wild Billand Ellen wae ent Loty Boren 
For particulars, address M.L. Hammond, Hayneville, Lowndes County, Ala. 

(April 23.) M. L. HAMMOND. 





OHN CONROY, No. 52 Fulton Street, comenat ni 

» No. 52 Fulton Street, corner of Cliff, offers for in t 
J Rods and Reels of his own manufacture, and a full assortment of Mecthe ural ten 
description—a greater variety than has been seen before inthis country. [Feb26—6m.) 


JOHN ANDERSON & CO’S 
I ie ses HONEY DEW Fine Cut Chewing and Smoking Tobacco, Snuff, &c.— 

The public are respectfully informed, that the subscribers have completed their 
extensive arrangements for manufacturing in the city of New York their inimitable 
* Air Cured Honev Dew Fine Cut Chewing Tobacco ”—also a peculiarly mild Smoking 
Tobacco, manufactured by them alone. Country merchants, and others, who have not 
hitherto been able to obtain the quantity they required for their sales, are informed that 
we are now ready to execute their orders to any amount. All orders will be punctually 
attended to if left at 152 Pearl, corner of Wall-street, New York. 

: ; JOHN ANDERSON & CO. 

N.B. This Tobacco is warranted superior to any other, or can be returned, and the 
money refunded. (Sept. 24.) 








ANDERSON’S ECLIPSE HOUSE, 
HIRD AVENUE, corner 40th-st. (3 miles from the City Hall, and 5 minutes’ walk 
from the Railroad Depot). 
N. B. Liquors and Cigars of excellent quality—Albany Pale Ale, &c. &c. [April 9.) 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN MAIL STEAMERS. 
4 ie performances of these vessels have just been ore under notice in an official 
form, and we give the particulars as published in the Nautical Magazine. It will be 
found of extreme interest throughout America, and showing as‘it does such amazing 
perfection in the entire managemeut of these vessels, must cause steam to be univer- 
sally selected for passenger transit. The editor of the Nautica) has fallen into a very 
common errorin calling these steam-ships Mr. Cunard’s vessels. The ships are the 
property of the British and North American Royal Mail Steam-packet Company. The 
designing of the vessels and the management of them from the commencement have 
been conducted by gentlemen in Glasgow ard Liverpool. The contractors for carryin 
the mails to North America are S. Cunard, of Halifax; George Burns, of Glasgow, an 
David M‘Iver, of Liverpool. 
On these gentlemen alone devolves the entire management and control of everything 
connected with these steamers. We know them to be especially anxious to do every- 
thing in their power for the full developement of every good that can arise to America 
and Great Britain from the enterprise. Let us hopethe concern may be well supported 
and so encouraged to go on in their present field of usefulness. The article to which we 
refer from the Nautical Magazine observes :— 
** We lay before our readers, from an authentic source, a statement of the time occu- 
pied in making the passages between Liverpool and Halifax, being all those made by this 
successful line since its commencement tothe month of June last. The documentisa 
most Important one insteam navigation, first, as not only showing the certainty of a 
quick communication across the Atlantic at all times of the year, but at the average rate 
at which it may be made. The passage out give 7.86 miles per hour, while that home 
(influenced by prevailing winds and currents) give 9.3 miles. 
‘* The mean between these may be taken as the average speed obtained at sea, or 
what may be called the sea-rate. In this case the sea-rate is 8.58 miles per heur. It will 
be seen in our volume for 1837, p. 752, that the sea-rates of the Atalanta and Berenice, 
in those comparatively early days of steam navigation, varied trom 6 to 9} miles, the 
average of all given being 7i miles. When it is considered that the passages of the Bri- 
tish and North American line have been made across the stormy Atlantic, while those 
above quoted were at least two-thirds of them, in moderate latitude, there is every rea- 
son to congratulate the proprietors on the result.” 








Passages to and from Liverpool and Halitax of the British and North American Royal 
Mail Steam-ships, from July 4th, 1840, to July 4th, 1842. 
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=) Sailed | Passage. > Sailed Passage. 
Ships’ > from |— Ships’ > from 
Names. $| Liverpool Out! Hm. Names. s| Liverpool | out. Hme. 
ee ee ees etl 
1840. d. hid. h. 1841. doh. d. h 
Britannia...... 1} iJuly ..... 4121010 OjAcadia ...... --| 6|\July .... 20/1022 921 
ee 1 August.. 4/11 411 O)Columbia......|4/August.. 4/1223 11 1 
Britannia...... 2 Sept.... 411 111 3/Britannia...... 7 | August... 19) 1120 1123 
Caledonia ..... 1 Sept ....1912 910 22;Caledonia.....|6|Sept.... 4 1119/1021 
Acadia ........ 2 October. 411 512 4)Acadia........ 7 /Sept ....19 1311 11 3 
Britannia...... 3 October . 20.11 23,11 7/Columbia...... 5/Oct ..... 51319 1026 
Caledonia..... 2!Nov..... 4:1] 23.11 21/Britannia...... SIONS seccs 23,14 4/12 6 
Acadia ........ 3 Dec .... 4141710 16|Caledonia -.... 7|Nov.... 4 1120 1123 
1841. BREEN <cececes 8 |Nov..... 19,1515 /11 8 
Columbia ..... I\Jan ..... 513 3/12 O\Columbia ..... 6|Dec..... 4/1417 1117 
Britannia...... 4 Feb..... 415 912 0 1842. | | 
Caledonia..... 3 March... 414 06/10 18)/Britannia...... 9Jan..... 4/1412 11 3 
Acediass. ditcw | 4| March... 2016 13,12 18|Caledonia.....|8)Feb..... 4) p. b. | 
Columbia ..... 2'April.... 4/13 3/11 15|Acadia ........|9)Feb..... 1916 8 12 8 
Britannia...... 5 April.... 20131711 1/Columbia ..... 7\March... 4) 2017/)1512 
Caledonia..... 4 May..... 412 610 18)Britannia...... 10,April.... 5) 1222/1014 
ROREEG .cianeas 5 |May..... 19 11 23:16 15/Caledonia ..-.- 8 April....19 13 21 | 1018 
Columbia ..... 3 June.... 41019 0 7)Acadia........ 10,|May-..... 4/1418 10 8 
Britannia...... 6 June ....19,12 510 2)Columbia ..... 8 |May..... 19}1122) 917 
Caledonia..... 'S5ifaly..... 411 540 1)/Britannia...... lilJune.... 41117)1010 
Average passage by Chronometer— Out, 13 days 6 hours; Home, 11 days pray 
(Aug. 27.) 








GLOBE HOTEL. 
BLANCARD respectfully informs his friends and the public that the above elegant 
and extensive establishment, newly erected, and purposely adapted to the Euro- 
pean plan of accommodation, is now opened for the reception of company. The rooms 
have been newly fitted up, with new furniture of the most modern style, and no ex- 
pense has been spared to promoto the comfort of his guests. The plan is pre-eminent 
for convenience, as families, and persons desirous of accommodations unconnected with 
regular boarding, may have suits of apartments, and diet furnished therein, at all times, 
and in any manner agreeable to their taste. The best servants always in attendance, 
and the English and foreign languages spoken in the house. 

To this establishment there is a Restaurant, where the best provisions of the market 
willbe served up, on the most approved and fashionable style of French and English 
cookery. The choicest wines at reasonable prices. 

In connection with the hotel is an extensive Bathing establishment, on New-street, 
open at all seasonable hours for the use of his guests. 

The location >‘the hotel! is admirably suited to business or pleasure, being within two 
minutes’ walk of Wall-street, the public offices, and the Battery, the most airy and 
healthful walk in the city. 

The Proprietor, gratefully acknowledging the many favors he hasheretofore received 
from his patrons, assures them that he will avoid no pains to accommodate such as may 
grant him acallin any style of expense or economy, that may be best suited to their 
wishes. 66 Broadway, New York. " (April 2-ly.} 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, PEN MANUFACTURER TO THE QUEEN, 

HE high character of these Pens has induced the attempton the part of severai ma- 

kers, to practise a fraud, not only upon Mr. Gillott, but upom the public. An inferior 
article, bearing the mispelled name of Gillott—thus, Gillot—omitting the final t, is now 
inthe market. The public can readily detect it by its unfinished appearance, as well as 
by the very common style in which it is put up. 
Observe that all the genuine are marked in full on each pen, ‘* Joseph Gillott’s Pa- 
ent,” or ‘Joseph Gillott, Warranted,” and that each packet bears a fac-simile of his 

ignature. 
IENRY JESSOP begs lez ve to inform the trade.that he has removed from 109 Beek 
man to 71 John, corner of Gold-street, where he will keep constantly on hand a com- 
plete assortment of the above well-known articles, which will be offerd on favorable 
terms. (May 8-t.f.1 








CARD. 
PECK & DEARING'S EXCHANGE OFFICE, 
Augusta, Ga. 
OTES and drafts payablein Georgia, Sonth Carolina,and Alabama, wil! be collected, 
and remitted for, upon the most reasonable terms. (Feb. 19—ly.} 





NEW YORK SURGEONS’ BANDAGE INSTITUTE, 
wo. | ANN STREET (UNDER THE AMERICAN MUSEUM), 2D DOOR FROM BROADWAY. 
URGEONS, Physicians, and the afflicted are hereby informed that they can obtain im 
Ss this Institute all the latest improved Bandages for the cure of Clubfoot, Lateral 
Curvature of the Spine, Contracted Limbs, &c., or charge of cases of deformity will be 
taken by the Principal of the Institute, who has devoted much time and attention to the 
cure of Clubfeet, Curvature of the Spine, Contracted Limbs, &c. He also has invented 
a Truss forthe cure of Rupture, which has given genera! satisfaction, as it is worn 
with comparative comfort, and has cured many cases of long standing. In a word, it cam 
be worn by the youngest infant with perfect safety. ‘ 
Patients from abroad are provided with board at moderate rates; also attention is gi- 
ven to the education of children whilst under treatment for the cure of clubfoot, curva- 
ture of the spine, bow-legs, or knock-knees, diseases which are readily cured in chil- 
dren without detaining them from school. J. KNIGHT, M. D., 
(Apri! 16.) Principal ofthe Institute 











PHCENIX HOTEL, 
FORMERLY POSTLETHWAITE’S, COR. OF MAIN AND MULBERKY-STS , pre pei KY 
AN, proprietor of the above establishment, very respectiully announces 
JSR his friends, and the public generally, that his house has just un- 
dergone a thorough repair, and been almost entirely refitted and re-furnish. He is pre- 
ared, as he confidently trusts, to extend to the travelling public, transient visitors, and 
rders, accommodations unsurpassed by those of any establishment In the West. His 
house being under the management of JOHN H. PENNy, so long known as connecte¢ 
with the establishment in tnat capacity, he is entirely confident that every attention wil) 
be paid te the comfort of persons visiting this house, which vigilance and fidelity can 
nT he stables are under the —_— of G. et pot 4 at T, where carriages 
ies, are always ready forthose whomay wishthem. ; : 
NE ee cieaeit to mean neither ‘rouble o~ — in giving satisfaction to his 
guests, being determined to merit ashare of the public patronage. 
The S regularly arrive at and depart frora this house. 
N.B. dis charges have been reduced to correspond with the present state of the times. 
and ‘will be found to be as low as thosejof any respectable hotel in the country. is 





Lexington, April 23, 1842—(May 7.J 


FRANKLIN HOUSE, 

CHESNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 

HIS new and splendia establishment, located in Chesnut-street, at the corner of 
* Frankiin Place. between Third and Fourth streets, and in the immediate vicinity 
of the Steamboat landings, Exchange, Post Office, Banks, Theatres, and the most plea- 
sant and business part of Chesnut-street, will be opened about the latter part of May. 
It will be conducted on the plan of the American and Parisian Hotels conjointly, havi 
both a Table d’Hote anda Restauranf et Café. The rooms, whichare unusually large @ 
wel! ventilated, and so constructed as to present a splendid parlor by day, and an equally 
handsome chamber by night, will be rented, without board, at from $250 to $10 per hem 
or with beard, at $2 per day. Inthe Restaurant every attainable delicacy will be serv 
up, ina superior manner, at the most reasonabie prices; and the wines, imported ex- 
pressly for the establishment, will be furnished in the smallest quantities, and at almost 
European prices. The most celebrated cooas, in every department, have been engaged, 
and the furniture being entirely new, and of the neatest and cleanest description, the 
subscribers flatter themse]ves that the “‘ Franklin” will be found ay all who may favor 
them witha visit, literally and truly a “ House of Accommodation for Sy~ngers. 


§J.M SANDEI °N & SON. 
Philadelphia, April, 1842} ° CApr. 30.1 
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fhe following — are now opento come off at the above place in the Spring 
No. 1. We, the undersigned, agree to run a sweepstakes over the Hayneyilie Course 
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make a race, for colts and fillies foaled Spring of 1840, to carry 3 yr. old maightes aus 
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WELCH’'S OLYMPIC CIRCUS—AT THE PARK THEATRE, , 
WELCH ; an s to the citizens of New York that he has made 
e arrangements with Mr. E. Simpson, in order to ft up the Park Theatie as an ele- 
ant OLyMpPic Circus. the decorations of which are completed in the most rich and per- 
fect taste, by J. R. Smith and S rs and their numerous assistants. The short inter 
val between separate parts of the equestiian representations will afford an opportunity 
of presenting to the publie judgment an entirely 
NEW DROP SCENE, 
inted by Mr. John R. Smith, esteemed one of the most talented nat ive artists. The 
varied Acts and Equestrian Scenes will be accompanied by Orchestral Movements ex- 
pressly composed to aid their general effect. 

To Parents and Guardianof Families—The greatest care and circumspection are 
unceasingly bestowed upon the nature and tendency of every part of the Exhibition 
enacted by this talented troupe, in orderto unite the highest respectability with the high- 
est degree of talent. 

Equestrian Directors.........-.------+---00+--- : 
Clowns tothe Circle ........ ‘Satietihintdeim tance Gossin and Wells 


This evening, Jan.7, the series of Representations will commence with an elaborate 
and fully ap olnted Equestrian Masquerade, comprising inhabitants of every nation and 
clime, superbly clothed in correct costumes, and in wh:ch twenty-one riders, male and 
female, will appear. 

Succeeded os fine and perfect specimen of Juvenile Equitation, by Master John 
Glenroy, pupil of Mr. Cadwallader, and esteemed to stand unrivalled in his mode of 
Riding, Leapin y and dazzling agility. 

After which La Smolenska, by Miss Louisa Wells. : 

The KA accomplished Mrs. Howard will ride her much applauded act of the Wood 
Nymph Wild. 

Great Tourbillons on 4 Battoute Board, by the Philadelphian troupe, headed by Mr. 
McFarland, the hero of weekly somersets. ths. 

The surprising and incomparable childof the arena, Master W. Kincade, will ride an 
act entitled The Infant Mariner. } 

To be followed by the introduction of a comic Pony, known by the sobriquet of Black 
Chrononotonthologos, whose amusing and somewhat extraordinary feats willbe regu- 
lated by his trainer, Mr. J. J. Nathans. : 

A moat exciting Arena Scene wil] be rode and illustrated by the great Equestrian of the 
‘ South, Mr. C. J. Rogers, with all the aids of superb and correct costumes, correspon d- 
ing music, &c., entitled A Tribute to Shakspeare, in which the rider will personate Sir 
John Falstaff, Shylock, the Jew, and Richard the Third. ; - 

Mr. J. J. Nathans wlll appear in a nob!e, bold, and manly display of equestrian science 


on Four Horses. 











INTERMISSION OF TEN MINUTES: - 
The Second Part will commence with the Chinese Festival, in which the entire treble 


willappear. 
"isons Ujemanies, in a style and of acharacter never yet attempted except by J. ds 


t d his two pupils. 
= peed tl Act of Horsemanship, taken from the early history of North America, 


to be represented on a single courser, by Mr. Oscar R. Stone. — ; 
The Equestrian Entertainments of the evening will close w ith the beautiful operatic 
Scene d’Arene, entitled The Three Cupids and The Wandering Sprite, in which the ele- 


gant Misses Wells and Mr. Cadwallader will appear. 
Prices of Admission—Boxes, 50; Pit, 25; Gallery, 12 cents. 
Seats can be secured at the Box Office from 10 till 5 o’clock. 


3 Chings Theatrical. 


The Park Theatre with its regular theatrical company closed the season on 
Monday last. The company has now separated, some being in Boston and 
Philadelphia, while others have joined the different theatres now open in this 
city. They probably will never be all collected together again, as interest and 
inclination will lead many of them to seek new scenes and faces. ‘There are 
many of them that we should regret extremely to lose, and we trust when 
Tragedy or Comedy shall have become more popular amongst our play going 
friends, we shall not miss their faces while welcoming old and favorite per- 
formers. But there are others, which if destiny should locate them “ in some 
far distant land,” we should meekly say, ‘“‘ Whatever is, is right.” 

During a number of days workmen were busily employed in making altera- 
tions and decorations for the new order of things, the manager being determined 
to give “Old Drury” a new eppearance. On Thursday evening the doors were 
once more thrown open, and the horses made their first appearance. Since the 
days of the “ Divine Fanny” there has been nothing like the same number of 
people within the walls. Benches and pillars had enjoyed a long holiday, but 
never was the strength of all these supports for which the building is so much 
famed more needed than on Thursday evening. Not only was ita “ great house” 
in point of numbers, but we noticed many of the most distinguished and fash- 
ionable families in town among the audience. We have not time nor room to 
describe particularly the performances this week, but will merely say that 

from the beginning to the end they were applauded. Mr. Natuans particular- 

ly deserves commendation for his grace and daring. 

Mr. Wetcu (the manager and proprietor) is determined to make it as orderly 
and genteel a place of amusement as any other in town. He richly deserves 
success. 

Olympic Theatre.—Mr. Mircuect has now produced Fra Diavolo at his es- 
tablishment, and although judging from the first night of its performance, we 
do not think the company generally did it so much justice as they did Amilie, 
still it was performed better than o1e would expect from so small an orchestra 
aud company. Miss Taytor particularly distinguished herself, and deserved 
more applause than all others concerned, and got it too. The attraction of this 
opera will increase as the different performers become more familiar with the 
music and the text. 














Winter Concerts at Niblo’s Saloon —Mr. Brauam's Farewell Concert was 
well attended. The audience seemed determined to take advantage of the evi- 
dent good humor of Mr. B., and most of his songs were repeated. Mrs. Sur- 
TON sang several pieces delightfully, and her little daughter’s ‘‘ I’m not o’er 
young to marry yet,” was loudly applauded. 


The American Museum has been crowded during the week by curious thou- 
sands of holyday folks. The secret of Barnum’s success is the untiring energy 
he displays in the mamagement—each week producing a fresh novelty. The 
last is the introduction of dioramic views of the Abbey of San Francisco by 
moonlight, with a funeral procession—Portuguese Landscape—The Sea, intro- 
ducing a Storm and Shipwreck—and a splendid Fairy Grotto. Each scene is 
enlivened by animated automata. 


THE BLOOD STOCK OF KENTUCKY. 


Reply of “J. D. K.” to * L. of L.” 
ree A Scott County, Ky., Dec. 22, 1842. 

To the Editor of the Spirit of the Times: Sir—In the last ‘‘ Spirit of the 
Times” received by me, is contained the reply of ‘‘ L. of L.” to an article of 
mine, which was intended to shew in its true light the Blood Horse of Ken- 
tucky. 

I am little used to controversy, and may for that reason be more impatient 
with the arts used by your correspondent to stray from the question at issue 
and so confound your readers that he may escape from his true position, no 
longer finding it safe or tenable. A communication so unfair as this reply, has 
not before appeared in your paper. It does not consist with my “taste ” or 
my ‘judgment ” to exhibit in a public print, and { much deplore the necessity 
which seems to require from me further notice of a writer so little amenable to 
the force of his own assertions, so slippery that you cannot hold him. 

What, Sir, is in dispute? For I am really afraid that no reader of the 
‘*Spirit of the Times” will be at the trou»le of looking back to see, and I 
must therefore quote part of the letter of your correspondent “ L. of L.” dated 
at Louisville. He says: 

“T believe when I saw you last,{ told you that I was confident if she (Miss 
Foote) was in order nothing in Kentucky could touch her. My reasons, ex- 
plained to you then, I will not here repeat, for I would be sorry to hurt the in- 
terests or even the prejudices of thousands in this State. But the race wasan 
= i sy and will be of great permanent benefit to the breeders of Kentucky. 

he tools they had were not first-rate, and they were not following the right 
mode of putting them in better order. Their very ideas on the subject were 
all wrong. The great beefy muscles, so much admired, and falsely called 
power (for racing purposes) will now be transferred to the road or the plough, 


and four good crosses terminating in a “ Virginia mare” will be no longer con- 
sidered thoroughbred.” . 5 a 


Is there a doubt of the true meaning of this paragraph? It is attempted by 
its author to explain it away, with what success, or with what credit to his can- 
dor, your readers must judge. His saying that here “ four good crosses termi- 
nating ina Virginia mare wil! no longer be considered thorough bred,” is equi- 
valent to saying, that here four good crosses terminating in a Virginia mare, is 
considered thoroughbred. By saying that the “ great beefy muscles so much 
admired ard falsely called power will now be transferred to the road or the 
plough,” he is certainly without meaning at all, or he means to characterize our 
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horses a8 possessing great beefy muscles, and as being only fit for the road or 
plougk. This is certainly just criticism, and whatever interpretation ** L. of 
L.” may now choose to give, and whatever comments he may append, the ori- 
ginal text remains. When I noticed this reproach, so wide of being true, I 
had not the benefit of his interpretation. Four good crosses terminating in a 
‘* Virginia mare” is not considered thorough-bred here, nor are the horses of 
Kentucky with “ great beefy muscles” and only “ fit for the road or the plough.” 
For so saying I charged him with ignorance of the subject, and for venturing 
to treat on matters so little understood by him, and in a manner cvarse and of- 
fensive, I termed him impertinent ;—with what justice your readers must 
judge. 

I also said that there was evident bias. How such remarks could be made 
touching our horses, unless prumpted by such feeling, I could not conceive. 
The whole tenor of his communication shews a bias, and a strong one too, 
against Kentucky horses. I imputed no cause for it, for having no knowledge 
of the writer, I could not know a cause ;—it is not true therefore, that I charg- 
ed ‘the worst of motives.” Whether  L. of L.” owned property in imported 
stallions and mares, and was therefore biased, or whether he was one of those 
itinerating gentlemen, who with a glance penetrate the bottom of all things, 
and from his transit through Kentucky, had been enabled to enlighten the world 
as to the true value of her horses, I could not tell, nor was it necessary to my 
purpose that I should speculate about it. 

“L. of L.” says, “that it is vot unusual for false logicians to arraign the 

motives of those whose opinions they do not like, or whose arguments they 
cannot answer.’’ Does he mean that the communication from Louisville 
reached the dignity of argument? I perceived no argument, and certainly at- 
tempted to answer none. I perceived only an attempt to slur the Blood 
Horse of Kentucky by ignorant and unfounded imputation, and undertook to 
correct it, by stating what are the pretensions of our horses. Facts, and not 
reasoning, best served that purpose. He talk of false logic and of sophistry ! 
A more remarkable specimen of fallacy and tricks in logic bas never fallen un- 
der my notice. His letter from Louisville reproached us with having horses of 
s5ort pedigrees, and great beefy muscles that we thought fit for the Turf;—that 
I denied, it being untrue, and he now alleges that I took offence because he 
thought the race-horses of Kentucky were not the best on earth! Where, Sir, 
have I instituted a comparison between the horses of Kentucky and those of 
any other country ? Where haveI claimed superiority for them! I have done 
nothing of the sort,—in their praise I have but stated their pretensions to blood. 
I was offended, not by the want of “ indiscriminate praise,” but by a false and 
opprobrious charge, and I trust that the breeders of Kentucky are generally so 
“ thin-skinned " as to feel and repel it. Although “ indiscriminate praise” may 
not be the “forte” of “L. of L,” extraordinary suppleness in shifting his 
ground is certainly a prominent trait in his character. He has offended only 
because he thought there were better race-horses in the world than those of 
Kentucky! He has forgotten his Louisville letter, and it is necessary that be 
should read it again. 

Your correspondent says, ‘* When I spoke of ‘ four good crosses terminating 
in a Virginia mare,’ I certainly did not dream that any one would suppose I 
meant it to apply to allthe racing stock in Kentucky.” It certainly matters 
not whether it applied to the whole or a part of the racing Stock, but it cer- 
tainly applied to the breeders, and implied that by them such crosses were con- 
sidered thorough bred. For this I charged him with maligning the breeders of 
Kentucky, for the imputation was untrue, and was calculated to degrade them. 
The attempt here made to evade the responsibility of his own language, is 
weak in the extreme. 

He farther says, “‘ and I appeal to the breeders of Kentucky, and Tennessee, 
and Alabama, if I am not perfectly correct in saying that ‘there is no small 
sprinkling of native stock figuring on the turf, with great beefy muscles better 
for quarter racing than a distance, and without even four good well authenticated 
crosses.” I have noconcern in this controversy with Tennessee or Alabama, 
nor is there any thing to shew that those States were in his thoughts when “ L. 
of L.’’ wrote from Louisville, but I will answer the appeal for Kentucky, by 
denying, emphatically, that there is ‘no small sprinkling of native stock figur 
ing on our turf with great beefy muscles,” or without “ four good crosses.’ 
Although there are certainly many horses running here that cannot be traced 
authentically to Place’s White Tork, or a natural Barb mare, yet the day has 
long since passed when it would pay cost to train half-bred Lorses, or men were 
guilty of the folly of running quarter horses four miles, or any mile heats. 
There is not only “no small sprinkling,” but no “ sprinkling” at all, of such 
cattle on our turf at the present time, and I can scarce call to mind a single 
horse of that kind, in the last ten years, that has “ figured ’’ here. 


Your correspondent, in allusion to my statement that many pedigrees had 
been lost in Kentucky by reason of the general neglect and indifference to- 
wards the subject, at a time when racing was discontinued, expresses great dis- 
trust ofall “lost pedigrees,” and intimates that they were lost because they 
were not good! That it is an objection to want an authentic pedigree is cer- 
tainly true, and that false pedigrees are often fabricated is also true, but they 
are evils consequent upon the want of an American Stud-Book, that cannot be 
remedied, and contend that cases may and do exist, when a horse should not 
be rejected for the want of an authentic pedigree. From the commencement 
of racing in America to the present time, there has been no general depositary 
fur the preservation of pedigrees, and until the publication of the “ Turf Re- 
gister”’ and the “ Spirit of the Times,” both of recent date, there was no de- 
positary of any kind, other than the desks of the breeders. Does not this ex- 
plain why pedigrees were lost ! 

The blood of a horse was known to his owner, and to those of his neighbors 
whose taste for the blood horse may have led them to such knowledge. The 
horse is sold to some one emigrating to a distant State or Territory, and a 
pedigree passes with him; but the purchaser does not record it in the offices 
of the courts of justice, in the land where he may fix his home. The purchaser 
dies, having lost from his pocket-book the small slip of paper containing the 
pedigree ; or blood not being valued by those amongst whom he died, his ad- 
ministrator took no notice of it, and the horse passed from the estate without 
pedigree. Some twenty years afterwards, the country having passed from the 
state when the log-cabin and the belted timber were the highest achievements 
of settlement and civilization, to a state of comparative wealth, a race-course is 
opened. A grardson of this horse distinguishes himself as a racer, and blood 
being now valued, his pedigree is enquired into. He is traced to the grandsire, 
but of him nothing is known. He by whom this grandsire, or grandam, as it 
may have been, was taken to the country had died childless, and it is only 
known that he came from Virginia or New Jersey, if you please. After much 
search nothing has been learned, and it is given up; or the dead emigrant be- 
ing traced to his native place, some acquaintance still living may luckily re- 
member the horse, and of whom he was bought; but the man of whom he was 
bought has either died, or moved nobody knows where, and a generation having 
nearly passed away, none are left who knew the pedigree of the horse. Cases 
like the one I have supposed have occurred, infinite in number and varying in 
their circumstances, in a country whose people often shifted their homes, and 
where racing, as well as everything else, has encountered so much vicissitude, 
and prove that a pedigree may be Jost. Other cases may occur, and I know 
many such of ‘lost pedigrees,”’ where the presumption is strong in favor of 
there having been a pedigree, and a good une. As an instance of such I will 
suppose the following case :— 

As early as 1795, a sportsman of Kentucky bought in Virginia, a grey mare 
by Medley, blood-like in her appearance, and a winner there,—she also proved 
a winner here, was considered thorough-bred, and as being capital in all respects. 
This mare produced a filly which was bought by a gentleman of fortune, on ac- 
count of her blood, and engaged in a heavy stake. At his death she passed to 
another, and at the sale of the estate of the second purchaser after his dezth, 
she was bought by one of the most prominent breeders of the State, at an enor- 
mous price for the times, she being regarded as very highly bred. The last 














purchaser within a few years ceased to breed for the Turf as 


Near twenty years afterwards when racing had revived, 
this mare, for the estimation in which she was held was well remembered b 
» Ut 


her last owner, then upwards of eighty years of age, and who had lon 

to feel an interest in such things, could not give her pedigree, as th  Ceasey 
his stud,—and it had been a large and a good one,—was lost. Th : 

who had brought the Medley mare from Virginia, had moved to T; ne Sportsman 
died,—all others connected by ownership with the filly, her only or eee, and 
dead, and the pedigree could not be had. Many of the turfmen ef mone Were 
were living in 1828, well recollected the Medley mare, and described os Why 
ing in all respects a capital one, as being by Medley, and as being nd a8 be, 
highly bred. This is a case, and there are many like it, in which | heated 
presumption strong in favor of thorough breeding, and this aiemeeen th 

been fortified by the performances of the descendants of the Medley m . 'on has 
is a case in which I think a ‘judicious breeder” mav not “take it for ©. Such 
a pedigree never did exist.” Granted 

Does your correspondent know, Sir, that in this category of « Jost 
some of the very best of the American race horses and stallions hay 
found? And that in it some of them still remain? Maid of the Oaks Yew, 
can Eclipse, and John and Betsy Richards, were only redeemed from the. “ a 
ment of a “lost pedigree” by dint of great search. Woodpecker ao 
Eagle were supposed to behopelessly in that condition, and have byt late! ne 
the honor of a pedigree restored to them. Sir Charles and Mercury are og 
bly doomed ever to be with a ‘‘ lost pedigree,” yet shall it be “ taken for 200) 
ed” that it was a bad one? It is a maxim that the blood horse only cap, ~~ 
and although I believe that the half bred, or those short of being thorough st 
may sometimes race, and race well, as Potomac, Walk-in the- Water, ang om 
yet I believe that none but thorough-breds both race and breed well. Sir Cha a 
notwithstanding his “lost pedigree,” I believe to have been thorough bred . 
was thorough-bred, else the notion that thorough breeding in a stallion jg ind e 
pensable, is an error, and all our long received opinions are hut prejudices : 
do not believe, Sir, that it is necessary to trace the horse on all sides al 
an indefinite number of crosses, to Oriental blood. Much of the stock of E, 
land cannot be so traced, and as the original of the horse, as well as of all othe 
domestic animals, was humble, and as he has been made what we now find bin 
by culture, there must be some point short of infinity, where he may be allowed 
to stop. What must be the number of crosses, I will not prescribe, nor do | 
believe there is a given number necessary to entitle a horse to be Considered 
thorough bred. The few near crosses stamp the character, and @ horse ma 
have a very long pedigree, and be utterly worthless. In England, fye cross 
save a horse from being considered a cocktail. - 

It is certainly a blessing to England that she has a Stud Book, “by yp; b 
purchasers are frotected against the consequences of lost pedigrees” W 
have been without one so great a length of time, and our breeders are dispersed 
over such an extent of country, that it is now impossible that one can be made 
to embrace all that deserve to have a place, and Jonathan must use some of 
the shrewdness for which he has credit to protect himself from the impositigns 
against which the beer-drinkers of England are made safe. 

Your correspondent is ‘‘led to believe,” ‘‘ partly from the superiority of the 
receat over the old importations,” and ‘ partly because he differs from Buffon,” 
and does not think that “ animals degenerate here,” and “ partly from an ea. 
mination of the Racing Calendar,” that the “early selections of the blood horse 
were net judicious.” Pray, Sir, how does the English Calendar enable him to 
postpone Shark, and Diomed, and Buzzard, to the imported horses now in Ame. 
rica? Time has been little kept, and when kept, but little relied on in England 
and I know of no data there by which horses, half a century apart, may be 
compared. I think the selections of Selima, Morton’s Traveller, Fearnought, 
Wildair, Medley, the other horses above mentioned, cum multis aliis, highly 
judicious. They were of the stoutest blood, and England could have imparted | 
none better. 

Your correspondent says that ‘ Buzzard produced no Sultan or Langar in 
this country,” and “that it was, perhaps, because he was generally bred to 
mares having only four good crosses.’? Buzzard was imported to Virginia, 
where, from his reputation, the best mares, and among them the dam of Sir 
Archy, were bred to him, yet he did not succeed better there than with the * four 
crosses of Kentucky.’ Diomed got many race horses, and capital ones, in 
America, but scarce any in England;—stallions do not breed uniformly. If 
Buzzard produced no Sultan or Langar, he left us many mares of great value, 
and Bascombe, Woudpecker, Grey Eagle, Grey Medoc, Mary Morris, Ripple 
Zenith, and many others, do not dishonor by their affinity even Sultan and 
Langar. 

Ties correspordent, after piquantly dissecting my communication, and allow- 
ing not the simplest proposition to escape a quip, closes by saying much about 
Miss Foote. He charges me with ‘singular inconsistency,” and with “ under- 
rating” Miss Foote, because, after expressing a high opinion of her, I remarked 
that she bad not here shewn great speed—speed, he adds, as a ‘distance horse.” 
Speed is speed, whether it be the attribute of » horse that runs four, or thet 
only runs two mile heats, and there is not inconsistency in the opiions which I 
expressed. Nor have I underrated her. I admitced that by her ability to 
maintain ber rate, she was an excellent racer at four mile heats, bot | effirm 
that she ran no fast mile, nor could she have run a fast mile at Lexington. Art 
gentile had more speed, and there were horses in our country with much more 
speed. In her first four mile race at Louisville, Blacknose was so much amiss 
that fast running was not necessary’to win, and in her second race at (he same 
course, the same horse was stopped by mistake at the end of the third mie. 
In both her other races she was outfooted, and in the race of mile heats, best 3 
in 5, two of the three horses against her outran her handily, and easily beat her 
the race. ‘“L. of L.” says that my description of the race at Lexington 1s 10 
correct, and that “‘ Miss Foote was not driven, but ran comparatively @ oa 
ease.”’ We are here at issue again about a matter of fact. | stand by my arst 
assertion, and repeat that she was driven, and hard driven, through the entitt 
third mile of the second heat. The fact I could prove by the oaths of many 
turfmen ; and one gentleman who stands eminently high. and whose shrewdness 
is too great to allow “his feelings to blind his judgment,” has assured = 
Miss Foote was not only driven, but that her sides attested It. It ig wel! known 
to you, Sir, that of the thousands that attend the race course, but a small nom 
ber know when a horse is or is not running, if he be well ridden, and * I. 5 
L” may be one of those to whom a horse does not seem to be running thst | 
well pulled. 

Weare also at issue about the state of the course. 
quick as I have ever known it, and quicker than it has been, 
exceptions, for the last ten years. Every circumstance conspired 
It was Col. Oliver's first meeting, and he tried to have everyth! 
had rained much the latter part of the week preceding, and wet the cow! wi 
roughly ; it was dry during the entire racing week, and became %& fl 
could be without losing all its elasticity. There was not a particle of dus - 
the rain had been too recent, and very little loose dirt scratched by the be ~ 
on the surface. That course is never without loose dirt upon the satis 
cept when clammy from being wet. The weather was five, and te '" 
three mile races prove that the course was quick. 

Your correspondent plants himself upon the time ma 
clusive that she coul: have ‘‘ beaten Wagner or Grey 
has great admiration for the horses of England, and no doub oy 
the opinions which prevail there. It is one of those opinions that = a 
much affected by the various circumstances attending a race, that UI8¢ 
test of the race horse to judge by those with which he runs. W nang ail 
it be the best test, it is one by which we all try the horse, and a test 4 roeotil 
sometimes overset the claims of time. Time, asa test, may were an 
better than Wagner or Grey Eagle; the trial test will prove other oe Eagle 
better than Argentile, and therefore better, also, than Wagner oF res aati 
an opinion that I should fear here to express, lest I should be sent tote” 
Asylum. ate ps he ha 

I have not reviewed your correspondent’s piece as consecutively, as [ bavt 
reviewed mine, and there remain passages which must go unnotices clos 
already written more than you will like to publish, or others read. “oof sheet 
with the request that, as I write illegibly, you will examine the wo -_ 
My sins are already as heavy as I can bear ;—d» not let your typ® 1 K.D 
add to them. 
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